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Comment 


One’s fear is that Karl Rankl’s resignation from his position of Musical 
Director of Covent Garden may all too easily be made the occasion, not, 
as it should be, for some re-orientation of policy, but for an elaborate 
apportioning to him of blame for various shortcomings, or for an equally 
futile whitewashing of the part he has played. 

In 1945, the choice of Rank] seemed to be surrounded with good omens. 
He was experienced as an opera conductor, and had been associated with 
one of the most progressive of pre-war organizations, the Kroll Opera 
in Berlin, which was under the directorship of Otto Klemperer. After 
he was forced to leave that house, he acquired a reputation for being an 
enterprising leader, and won high opinions for his conducting when at 
last he was allowed to practise his art in this country. In point of fact, 
his experience has been of considerable value to Covent Garden in 
particular and to English music in general. From the very moment the 
company was formed, the chorus was outstandingly good, and one 
should not forget the part the Musical Director has played in this respect, 
though the chief credit goes of course to the chorus master, Douglas 
Robinson. During the past season, the playing of the orchestra has been 
on a high level, and a—tor the most part—creditable standard of ensemble 
has, little by little, been evolved amongst the singers under Rankl’s 
directorship. In his performances of Strauss, Wagner and Beethoven, 
and to a lesser extent in those of Mozart, he has proved himself a 
thoroughly capable musician and a conductor of far more than average 
ability. One hopes in fact that he will still conduct as a guest. That he 
was far less successful when he came into contact with works of the 
Italian repertory could have been excused if he had procured the engage- 
ment of someone who could have taken this responsibility off his shoulders, 
or at all events taken steps that the performances did not give the audience 
the impression that the Italian works were always allotted the mouse’s 
share of rehearsal time. If the credit for the company’s achievements is 
his, he must also be debited with some of the mistakes which have been 
made. For instance, it is difficult to absolve him from blame for the fact 
that most of the experienced operatic singers of this country either have 
not sung with the company at all, or else have done so only occasionally ; 
and one did not always admire his handling and placing of such talented 
but immature singers as came under his care. 

No one would want to grudge Rankl the credit for laying the 
foundations of the ensemble, and no one would deny the strenuous 
nature of the job he undertook. On the other hand, most people will 
now agree that he has already done all that he can for the company in 
that particular capacity, and that a change is probably due. 

And what qualities will his successor be expected to possess? All 
Rankl’s I think, but perhaps something else as well. His was not after all 
a case of a square peg in a round hole : there was little wrong with either 
peg or hole, but there was something amiss with their relative dimensions. 

, H. 
Drawing by Milein Cosman. 
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Reflections on 
Glyndebourne 
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a 

By Desmond Shawe-Taylor N 

al 

Without being a Marxist, one can discern an analogy between the d 
economics of the last 150 years and the styles of theatrical and operatic as 
presentation which have been in vogue during the same period. The M 
nineteenth century was the heyday of unbridled competition, of riches SU 
unabashed, of free trade and free enterprise ; in the theatre, it was the di 
age of the star, the prima donna assoluta, the individual performer of ul 
genius to whom everyone else more or less willingly deferred. Now, in in 
our age of planned economy and state control, the theatrical centre of th 
gravity has also shifted : stars are regarded with suspicion and virtue is in 
held to reside almost exclusively in ensemble and production. In some ge 
quarters things have moved so fast and so far that the producer has 
become more autocratic than any prima donna; we have changed M 
Queen Log for King Stork, a situation all too familiar in the political th 
sphere. co 


In the dramatic criticism of the nineteenth century, you will find no 
mention of a producer, and you can read dozens of nineteenth century 
operatic notices without encountering the name of the conductor. In 
those days one went to hear Patti in La Sonnambula, and one could be 
reasonably confident that the arias would be sung, not only with beautif 
tone and technique, but in a beautiful style. The “supporting company” 
might be good too ; very often it was, for the all-star cast is not a moder 
invention. A good theatre was furthermore expected to provide 4 
“superior band” and “ splendid stage decorations.” But all these wert 
the trimmings, not the essential feature of the evening’s entertainment. 

It was Wagner, more than any other man, who dethroned the prima 
donna in favour of the Gesamtkunstwerk, the “ complete work of art” 
as imagined by its creators, with a more equal balance between the 
component parts: voice and orchestra, drama and music, eye and ¢atj 
The impact of Bayreuth was tremendous, but there was a time-lag in the 
diffusion of its principles ; the first notable victory was the Mahler epoch 
at the Vienna Hofoper (1897-1907). By the 1920’s all the principal 
opera-houses in Germany were deeply concerned about production 
and unified “ style”; the change came more gradually in Italy, with is 
powerful be/ canto traditions ; and more slowly still in France, wher 
the opera always seems like a branch of the Civil Service. Meanwhile 
England was hardly in a position to indulge in innovations. The Inter 
national Seasons at Covent Garden were committed to the older concep 
tion of opera ; and it was not until the first Glyndebourne Festival of 19 
that we enjoyed, under ideal conditions, our first real taste of t 
Gesamtkunstwerk, 
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The experiment, over which many people had shaken their heads, was 
from the first successful. John Christie had shown unerring judgment 
in placing the whole enterprise under the joint control of two men of 
genius (Fritz Busch and Carl Ebert) whose gifts were perfectly matched ; 
and in handing over the practical side to a third (Rudolf Bing) whose 
enthusiasm and knowledge of opera were far greater than those of the 
average impresario. Although Bing has been translated to the 
Metropolitan, he has been worthily succeeded by Moran Caplat ; and, 
after a period of separation caused by the War and its aftermath, the 
dual monarchy of Busch and Ebert has been happily restored. Once 
again, as in the years before the war, Glyndebourne audiences can enjoy 
Mozart performances of a quality not precisely matched (though perhaps 
surpassed in individual details) elsewhere in the world. This quality is 
due, not only to the skill and taste of conductor and producer, but to the 
unique conditions of rehearsal. The long, undistracted summer days 
in a country house beneath the Sussex Downs are something new for 
the international artists. They respond with enthusiasm, and become 
infected with the perfectionism and the passionate love of Mozart’s 
genius which has always inspired the founders of the Festival. 

No other composer would have repaid such treatment so well as 
Mozart. Of the leading opera composers, it was he—in many respects 
the greatest of all—who fared worst under the day-to-day routine 
conditions of the ordinary opera house. That this should be so is at 


Helletsgruber, Souex and Eisinger in‘ Cosi fan tutte.’ 
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first sight curious, since lofty notions of the Gesamtkunstwerk were fat 
from the nimble minds of Mozart and Lorenzo da Ponte ; they evidently 
regarded themselves as able theatrical craftsmen, perfectly ready to scrap, 
to adapt or to add to their material in order to suit a particular singer or 
the circumstances of a new production. Yet there was unquestionably 
a steep decline in the standards of Mozartian performance during the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, a decline due to various 
causes : to the excessive size of the newer opera houses ; to the trans- 
formation of eighteenth century style into a more flamboyant, forceful 
and emotional idiom ; above all, to inability or unwillingness to cope 
with the sheer complexity of Mozart’s ensembles, unparalleled in nine- 
tenth century opera until we reach Verdi’s Fa/staff. Mozart was already 
reproached in his life-time for writing “ too many notes ”’; it was probably 
the relative complexity of his style which explains the fact, so puzzling to 
us, that he was not the most popular opera composer of his day. Figare 
and Cosi fan tutte are in fact, among other things, highly complex pieces 
of chamber music, full of pitfalls: their famous ensembles and finales, 
while extremely rewarding, are also extremely difficult to bring of 
Elisabeth Schumann, who has sung the role of Susanna scores of times, 
once told me that it was the only one of her parts which she always took 
the precaution of mentally running through on the day of the perform 
ance—so easy is it to lose one’s way in those mazy ensembles. 

In the opening Glyndebourne seasons, it was above all the execution 
of the ensembles in Figaro and Cosi, and their exact realisation in terms 
of stage action, which came as a revelation: nothing quite like that had 
been seen or heard before. Confirmed opera-haters conceded that the 
performances were almost as enjoyable as listening to a string quartet; 
confirmed opera-lovers discovered a fresh delight in familiar musi¢ 
Even those who had heard these operas conducted by Richard Strauss 
in the exquisite Residenztheater in Munich, or by Bruno Walter in thej 
Landestheater in Salzburg, found at Glyndebourne one enchanting new 
experience: that of hearing them sung to the original Italian texts 
Mozart’s Italian operas suffer terribly in German translation—rather mort 
so than in English. Of course the Germans themselves, who are in this 
matter as smugly nationalistic as many people would like the English 
to become, see nothing wrong with their German texts; they accept 
them as inevitable, and probably many of them believe them to be the 
original texts set by Mozart. But a German singer who has sung mud 
at Glyndebourne confessed to me that, since coming to know the t 
Da Ponte operas by heart in the original, he cou'd no longer bear thé 
German texts. Nor am I surprised when I compare the insinuating grag 
of the Count’s Crudel, perché finora farmi languir cosi with So lang’ hab’ id 
geschmachtet, or Don Giovanni’s Deh vient alla finestra with Horch auf @ 
Klang der Zither. 

The casts at Glyndebourne have always been international, wit 
British and foreign singers side by side. In the circumstances, tif 
authenticity of the Italian accents has varied widely, and I remembée 









































































Aulikki Rautawaara and Audrey Mildmay in‘ Le Nozze di Figart 
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Audrey Mildmay and John Brownlee in * Don Giovanni.’ Photo Bill Brandt 


Ernest Newman’s remark, @ propos of one of the earlier performances, 
that “all schools of pronunciation were represented, including the 
preparatory.” But no one has seriously questioned the wisdom of using 
the original texts, and many listeners will have noticed how much mor 
vivid and stylish has been the work of E nglish singers at Glyndebourne 
than elsewhere. I believe this to be due, not only to inspiring artistic 
direction and to the stimulus of working with artists of the calibre of 
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Stabile and Baccaloni, but to the satisfaction of singing in the language 
to which the music of the opera rightly belongs. Of all the Mozart 
operas, none gains more than Cosi fan tutte from its original Italian dress. 
I have seen elsewhere finer individual performances ; for instance, I can 
recall two Despinas whose equal has not yet been seen at Glyndebourne. 
One of these was Lotte Schéne at Salzburg in 1927 ; another was Elisabeth 
Schumann about the same date at Munich (when Mme. Schumann 
sniffed the cup of chocolate at her first entry, | remember how aptly 
Richard Strauss, accompanying the recitative, used to play a crystalline 
upward flourish as an illustration of the gesture). Nowhere, however, 
has Cosi fan tutte come so entirely and unequivocally into its own as at 
Glyndebourne ; it is the Glyndebourne opera par excellence. 


* «x * 


And yet even Cosi awaits one more collaborator to complete the ideal 
performance : a scenic designer with a sense of style and a feeling for 
voluptuous Neapolitan beauty. Decor has generally been the weak spot 
at Glyndebourne, and I hope that the employment this year of Oliver 
Messel (Idomeneo) and of John Piper (Don Giovanni) is an augury of better 
things. Before the war, with one notable exception, Glyndebourne 
obstinately pinned its faith on the styleless fantasies of Hamish Wilson ; 
but, little as I cared for his notion of Cosi, it was better, I think, than the 
current sets by Rolf Gerard: modish shop-windows framed in black. 
The Neapolitan sensuousness of Cosi ought surely to make an irresistible 
appeal to answering qualities in the designer; and I think regretfully 
of the ravishing sets and costumes we might have had from a pleasure- 
loving artist such as Christian Bérard. When Cosi is redesigned (and may 
it be soon !), I beg the artist to read first an exquisite page of Taine, in 
which the atmosphere and ambience of this most perfect and lovely 
of operas is wonderfully evoked : he will find it quoted at length in the 
fifth volume of St. Foix’s study of Mozart. 

There has been one great exception to the prevailing mediocrity of 
decor, namely the Macbeth of 1938-39, in which Caspar Neher’s magnificent 
Berlin designs were adapted for use on the smaller Glyndebourne stage. 
But this Macbeth was altogether exceptional, in many ways the most 
remarkable of all Glyndebourne’s achievements. With Mozart, it was a 
case of realising to the full an ideal beauty universally acknowledged ; 
with Macbeth, of rehabilitating a work of genius, often of crude genius, 
not very successful in Verdi’s lifetime, and since then largely neglected. 
Never was unity of music and drama more splendidly achieved than in 
the Macbeth of 1939, when the astonishing Margherita Grandi (who was 
more or less a Glyndebourne discovery) took over the part of Lady 
Macbeth. Even those who most admired the genius of Verdi were 
amazed at the dramatic force acquired by passages which had seemed 
insignificant in the score. I am thinking in particular of two moments. 
First, the sinister effect of the commonplace “ garden-party ” music played 
during the absolutely silent entry of Duncan into Macbeth’s castle ; coming 
after the passionate outbursts of Lady Macbeth, its amiable triviality 
froze one’s blood. Second, the drinking song for Lady Macbeth in the 
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Margherita Grandi and Francesco Valentino in * Macbeth.’ 


banquet scene, a harsh anticipation, utterly in keeping with her joyless 
character, of the Traviata Brindisi: the same key, the same initial leap 
of a sixth, but instead of the swaying, voluptuous 6/8 a peremptory 
2/4. How wonderfully Busch and Ebert and Mme. Grandi, between 
them, conveyed the mood : “ Enjoy yourselves, it is my order! ” 

Though it took the public some time to realize it, the Glyndebourne 
Macbeth revealed this opera as a masterpiece of early Verdi ; and, now that 
the major Mozart repertory has been completed with Idomeneo, | hope 
that further Verdian explorations will be made ; especially of the grandiose 
Nabucco, or the more intimate Luisa Miller. What else should we 
like to see at Glyndebourne ? I end these random reflections with a 
random and personal choice : Gluck’s [phigénie en Tauride, Tchaikovsky's 
Eugen Onegin, Rimsky-Korsakov’s Cog d’Or (of course, these two would 
involve language problems) ; most of all, perhaps, Rossini’s Cenerentola, 
Italiana in Algeri and Comte Ory. 


The August issue of opERA, which will be on sale at the end of July, 
will contain an article by Christopher West, the resident producer of 
the Covent Garden Opera Company, on his impressions of several 
productions he witnessed recently on a tour of the German Opera Houses; 
the first of several reports of this year’s Summer Festivals ; Statistics of the 
1950-51 Sadler’s Wells season; and the usual news and reviews. 
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Mozart’s ‘Idomeneo’ 
by Hans Gal 


It is undeniable that Mozart’s full stature as a dramatic composer has 
only been realized in our century. Today, it sounds like a truism to call 
him the greatest of all operatic composers, but this recognition is 
amazingly recent. No reasonable person would expect a great composer’s 
contemporaries to be fully conscious of his importance. When Mozart’s 
most distinguished patron, the Emperor Joseph, condescendingly called 
him “un talent décidé’” —he obviously preferred Piccinni or Cimarosa—his 
attitude was probably in no way different from most of his educated, 
music-loving contemporaries. But still, during most of the nineteenth 
century Mozart’s operas played a comparatively modest part on the 
operatic stage. Rarely performed in France, hardly ever in Italy, they 
occupied even in Germany a position of somewhat aristocratic isolation : 
loved by the few, little appreciated by the vast majority, overshadowed 
by the pompous vulgarity of grand opera, and later by the thick, heavy 
clouds of Wagnerism. Three of them, however, maintained themselves, 
or were at least revived over and over again: Le Nozze di Figaro, Don 
Giovanni and The Magic Flute. I/ Seraglio was occasionally tried, and 
usually with success. Cosi fan Tutte, on the other hand, was neglected ; 
its libretto was regarded as absurd and morally objectionable, and it has 
only found its proper place in the repertory during the last. thirty years 
or So. 

Has the time come now for the recovery of Idomeneo? A considerable 
number of isolated appearances of this work indicates at least an in- 
creasing interest in it during the last few years. But for the public in 
general, even for the serious lover of music, this long neglected opera is 
still serra incognita and seems to suggest a forbidding atmosphere of dust, 
mould and remoteness. 

Idomeneo occupies a peculiar position in Mozart’s development: it 
was his first great work. It is an error to regard Mozart, the composer, 
as an infant prodigy in more than a technical sense. There are occasional 
flashes of genius in his earlier work, but most of it is hardly superior to the 
conventional average of his time, and his own individuality as a composer 
rarely asserts itself in works written before he was eighteen. When he 
was commissioned to write Idomeneo for Munich, in 1780, he was twenty- 
four, fully mature and prepared to do something extraordinary. This work 
has the unique, incomparable charm one finds in a first full revelation of 
a personality, of a great artist realizing for the first time his unlimited 
range and power of invention and expression. Idomeneo is bursting with 
music, with vitality, with a sensuous delight in vocal and orchestral 
beauty. And this precious score reveals on every page that it was written 
for what at that time was the best orchestra in the world, the famous 
Mannheim Court Chapel which, together with the Palatinal Court, had 
moved to Munich shortly before. 

The problem of this opera, however, is, how to make it convincing 
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on the stage, and this problem is rooted in the style and structure of the 
libretto. It is easy enough to see the weak side of the dramatic plot, 
But this weakness is, so to speak, not peculiar to this individual opera; 
it is inherent in the constitution of the baroque opera seria, of which 
this is a late offspring at a time when the whole species had already 
become obsolete, superseded both by Gluck’s new, noble type of 
dramatic opera and by the realistic freshness and lightness of opera buffa, 
which latter form Mozart was destined to lead to its highest pinnacle, 
As a traditional type of opera, Idomeneo was then outdated when it was 
first produced on the stage. Fortunately, the history of music is not 
merely a chronicle of rising and declining species, but of great individuals: 
as an individual, Idomeneo is an immortal work. 

In its dramatic style and construction, it is a characteristic specimen of 
baroque opera, based on a mixture of Italian and French baroque-classical 
tradition. In this connection, one naturally thinks of Gluck, whose whole 
work grew from the same roots. Indeed, it has often been remarked that 
Idomeneo shows Gluck’s influence, and I confess I held the same view until 
recently when, working at a practical edition for the forthcoming perform 
ance in Glyndebourne, I became passionately interested in, and absorbed 
by, Idomeneo. The truth is that the more one becomes acquainted with 
Mozart’s work, the more one realizes how remote his world is from 
Gluck’s and how superficial Mozart’s relation to Gluck remained in all 
the essential features of his dramatic style. He must have known Gluck’s 
music—he heard Iphigenia en Aulide, Alceste, Orfeo, Armide in Paris in 
1778—and although the only references to Gluck in his letters are quite 
impersonal, it is likely that the young composer was impressed by the 
lofty nobility of those works and by the tremendous prestige Gluck, at 
the height of his fame and success, had at that time. The fact is that 
Abbate Giambattista Varesco, court chaplain in Salzburg, who wrote the 
libretto of Idomeneo, used a French source for it, a libretto by Dauchet, 
which had already been set to music by Campra and performed in Paris 
in 1712, and that the French style of this source quite naturally influenced 
Varesco’s work and, as a result, Mozart’s. Another obvious influence 
on the writer of the libretto is Metastasio, the greatest librettist of Italian 
opera seria and incidentally the main butt of Gluck’s most ferocious 
diatribes against the misuses and rooted evils in opera. The libretto of 
Idomeneo is pure Metastasio, with some characteristic elements of French 
pre-Gluckian opera. Whoever knows Gluck’s -A/este will be reminded 
of it when in the last act of Idomeneo the subterranean voice of Poseidon 
miraculously solves the conflict. But this is no more Gluck’s that Mozart's 
invention ; it is an old device of the baroque theatre, the classical deus ex 
machina, just as the dramatic choral scenes and ballet scenes which 
frequently appear in Gluck’s works belong to the main pattern of French 
baroque opera and from there found their way into Varesco’s libretto. 
Mozart may have been consciously or subconsciously influenced by the 
impression of some scenes of Gluck’s—most of all in A/ceste—when he 
conceived the terrific choral scenes in Idomeneo. But he shows himself 
as blissfully ignorant of Gluck’s ideas in the composition of the music, 
as Abbate Varesco was when he wrote a libretto, the whole construction 
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Oliver Messel’s design for Act I Scene 3 of ‘ Idomeneo’ at Glyndebourne this year. 
Photo Angus McBean 


of which, as well as the place it assigns to arias and ensembles and their 
actual wording, sorely offends Gluck’s most emphatically pronounced 
principles. Gluck’s plots are based on dramatically active, individually 
shaped characters; Varesco’s characters, like Metastasio’s, are just 
puppets in the hands of a preordained fate. For Gluck, the aria is 
integrated in the dramatic situation and a part of it; for Varesco, or 
Metastasio, it is, from the dramatical point of view, a place of lyrical 
contemplation, and, from the musical, an occasion for the display of 
vocal virtuosity, the main aim and end of opera. 

And Mozart? Well, he was gloriously unprincipled, just as Gluck 
was obstinately dogmatic, an unconditional idealist, obsessed with his 
idea of a musical drama. Mozart, as a naive realist, was determined 
to take the utmost advantage of all musical possibilities at his disposal, 
including vocal virtuosity which Gluck despised so much. Born with an 
uncanny dramatic vitality and intensity of feeling, experienced in opera 
through a dozen works written for the stage as a child and an adolescent, 
Mozart had the tremendous self-confidence of a musician who knows 
that he can find the right musical atmosphere for any given dramatic 
Situation, and of a dramatist who knows that, however extravagantly 
his music may expand, the dramatic momentum and consistency will 
never be endangered. He was ready to conform to any type of operatic 
tradition without any sacrifice of principles or conscience, because it 
did not affect the essential action of his genius. 
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In the case of Idomeneo, the type of opera to which Mozart had to 
conform was constitutionally static, not dramatic. This explains those 
sections which may appear dramatically weak to the modern audience. 
Quite a number of attempts have been made to improve upon this 
imputed defect, the most notable of which is by Richard Strauss, who 
added a good deal of music of his own, including an elaborate ensemble. 
finale. But it is, to say the least of it, questionable whether there is any 
point in trying to improve upon a masterpiece by applying to it principles 
foreign to its nature. Idomeneo represents a pre-Gluckian type of opera, 
but contains some of Mozart’s most fascinating music ; everywhere is 
apparent his own incomparable faculty for expressing the passions 
and emotions of characters that become altogether human, pathetic 
and convincing through this art. Admittedly, there is an abundance of 
purely episodic, lyrical arias. But they are not merely beautiful music; 
as if unintentionally, they transform the respective characters into living, 
suffering, exultant human beings ; and there are just sufficient scenes of 
true dramatic power—some of the grandest even Mozart has written— 
to provide the necessary counterbalance. 

After these explanations it will be understood that the Glyndebourne 
version keeps faithfully to Mozart’s score. But it takes full advantage 
of a later version, made for a private performance in Vienna in 1786, 
at the time of Figaro, which contains generous cuts, some precious new 
pieces, and Mozart’s own solution of a problem which has puzzled all 
editors : how to replace a male soprano, a castrato, for whom the part 
of Idamante was originally written. This part which Richard Strauss 
and Vittorio Gui (in a recent edition) have assigned to a female soprano, 
is unsuitable for this voice, not only on dramatic grounds—Idamante 
is not a youngster like Cherubino but a man and a hero—but also for 
musical reasons. We know from many contemporary descriptions that 
the castrato voice sounded strikingly different from the female voice, 
much more strident and metallic. Another female soprano, added to the 
two of the original, would result in a noticeable lack of variety in a work 
with such an abundance of arias. In his Vienna v<rsion, Mozart gave 
the part of Idamante to a tenor, taking the trouble to re-arrange the 
ensembles according to the changed musical situation. He also gave 4 
lead in cutting out the two arias of Arbace, who represents a “ confidant,” 
a person whose function is merely to act as a partner in dialogue with one 
of the protagonists, in order to get over the necessary explanations ot 
exposition of facts. In opera, this old expedient becomes a liability, if the 
“confidant” has to get his due share of arias, which necessarily are 
dramatically redundant. Mozart must have felt this weakness, and his 
two arias, the most conventional of the opera, can easily be omitted. 

Can Idomeneo be a success ? I think it can, with a sensitive, educated 
audience. A performance of a work like this is bound to be an experiment, 
and we are indebted to Glyndebourne for trying it. And after all, oper, 
the most extravagant luxury amongst musical institutions, justifies is 
existence only if it is capable of maintaining alive, say, three dozen o 
the most accomplished masterpieces of its kind. Idomeneo, to the best 0! 
my belief, is one of them. It is time to bring it out of cold storage. 
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Some Glyndebourne 


Singers 
by Harold D. Rosenthal 


Readers may remember that when the Scala Company visited us last 
autumn, we introduced several of its artists to the opera-goer through 
the pages of opERA. We thought that a similar action on our part in 
respect of some of the singers appearing at this year’s Glyndebourne 
Festival would be appreciated by our readers. The difficulty in a case 
like this is that we have space to talk about fewer than a quarter of the 
two dozen and more singers who are engaged to take leading roles. 
We must ask our readers and those artists whose names do not appear 
to understand the predicament in which we are placed, due, we feel, to 
circumstances which are often beyond our control. 


Lisa della Casa 

The assiduous reader of opERA and, longer ago, of BALLET & OPERA, 
will already have gathered something of Lisa della Casa’s career, and 
he should not be in any doubt as to our opinion of her capabilities. 
But it would be wrong to let this scattered information s«rve as an 
introduction for someone whose English debut is likely to be as eagerly 
anticipated as any which is taking place at Glyndebourne this year. 

Della Casa is a Swiss subject and 
her career, which began during the 
war years, has been mostly at the 
admirable Ziirich Staattheater, 
where artists have to be most 
versatile, appearing in operetta as 
well as opera. During the 1946-7 
season at this theatre she appeared 
as Zdenka in Arabella, a part which 
she was invited to sing at the 
Salzburg Festival in 1947 with 
Maria Reining in the title part. 
It was during a broadcast perform- 
ance of this opera that I first heard 
this exquisite voice, and made 
more than a mental note about its 
potentialities. 


Lisa della Casa as Elmire in Schoeck’s 
opera. Photo Serda 











Hilde Zadek as Donna Anna. 


The Salzburg Festival appear- 
ances were followed, as is often 
the case, with some guest perform. 
ances at the Vienna State Opera 
as Nedda and as Zerlina in Fra 
Diavolo; the following year she 
returned to Salzburg to sing 
Marzelline in Fidelio, and last 
summer her triumph as_ the 
Countess in Capriccio marked a 
new stage in her career. She has 
sung at the Paris Opéra as Sophie 
in Rosenkavalier, at Munich in the 
same part, and elsewhere in 
Switzerland. 

Her roles include Pamina, 
Ariadne, Arabella, the Countess in 
Figaro (in which part she appears at Glyndebourne), Donna Anna, Mimi, 
Butterfly, Marenka, and roles in such works as Sutermeister’s Die Schwarze 
Spinne and Schoeck’s Erwin und Elmire. 

During the season that has just finished, she gave the first Swiss 
performance of the last four Strauss songs under Ansermet ; the concert 
was broadcast, and afforded this listener some of the most exquisite 
singing it has been his fortune to hear in recent years. 

To sum up this artist, | can do no better than quote what Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor wrote about her Arabella in the January opera : “ Having 
hugely enjoyed della Casa’s Salzburg broadcasts, I was curious to see 
and hear her in reality. She does not disappoint expectation. A charming 
and graceful actress, she spins out Strauss’s soaring vocal line with 4 
smooth legato and exquisite taste.” 


Hilde Zadek 

This year’s Donna Anna is already known to opera goers in this 
country, having appeared at last year’s Edinburgh Festival as Ariadne 
and with the Covent Garden Company throughout the last season 4s 
Aida, Tosca and Lisa in Pique Dame. 

Zadek was born in Berlin, but being a Jewess left Germany in 1934 
and went to Switzerland where she studied with the famous soprano 
Ria Ginster. She later studied with Rose Pauly in Palestine, and 1s 
now a citizen of Israel. Her debut was made in Gluck’s Telemaco at 
St. Gallen and in 1946 she joined the Vienna State Opera, of which theatre 
she is still a member. 

She appeared at Florence in 1948 as Aida and in the Florence Festival 
in 1949 as Donna Elvira. At Salzburg she sang in Frank Martin’s Le Vin 
Herbé in 1948, and Vitellia in La Clemenza di Tito and Eurydike in Ort 
Antigonae in 1949. 

During the 1950-1 season in Vienna she has scored a great success 
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Leopold Simoneau as Don Ottavio. 
Photo Henry Ely 


as Magda Sorel in The Consul, 
Menotti expressing great  satis- 
faction at her interpretation of this 
part. Zadek’s roles in Vienna 
during the last five years have also 
included the First Lady in Die 
Zauberfléte, Donna Elvira, Eva, 
Amelia in Un Ballo in Maschera, 
Elisabeth de Valois, Aida, Santuzza, 
Jaroslavna and Nadja _ (Ivan 
Tarassenko). 

Endowed with an opulent voice, 
not particularly German in sound, 
and often singing with a purity 
of style reminiscent of Lotte 
Lehmann, she is always a welcome 
visitor to this country, and 
Glyndebourne, where such qualities 
as she possesses are nurtured, will 
surely bring out the best in this 
artist. 

Leopold Simoneau 

Last July, some two or three days before I went down to Glyndebourne 
for Cosi, | had tuned in the wireless to a French station which was relaying 
Don Giovanni from the Aix Festival ; in the course of that evening I heard 
Mozart tenor singing of a calibre I had only previously heard on the 
gramophone records of John McCormack and to a lesser extent at 
Covent Garden in 1938 and 1939 from Richard Tauber. I was not the 
only one who had been so impressed by that broadcast ; on the way down 
to Glyndebourne in the train, a number of other people in’ my compart- 
ment were just as enthusiastic, and when I spoke to Mr. Moran Caplat, 
Glyndebourne’s general manager, I found that the good news of this 
new Mozart singer had already reached Glyndebourne. 

Simoneau was born in the suburbs of Montreal ; his father had been 
a professional singer and he was thus brought up with a musical back- 
ground. A chorister of St. Patrick’s Church, Montreal, he received his 
first vocal instruction from Emile la Rochelle. His debut was made at 
the age of seventeen in a college production of Offenbach’s Le chanson de 
Fortunio. In 1943 he sang under Beecham in Montreal and made his 
operatic debut shortly afterwards with Les Varietés Lyriques, singing. 
the part of Wilhelm Meister in Mignon seven times within eleven days. 

In 1945 he went to New York, where his vocal studies were continued 
under Paul Althouse, well-known Metropolitan opera tenor, and he 
studied stage work under Herbert Graf. The following year there were 
Operatic appearances in Philadelphia, New Orleans, and Central City, 
where under Emil Cox »per’s direction he sang fourteen performances of 
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Lionel in Martha. He also appeared in Die Entfiibrung under Beecham 
in Montreal. 

Simoneau is married to the coloratura soprano Pierrette Alarie, who 
has sung at the Metropolitan, and both these artists have been appearing 
at the Opéra and the Opéra-Comique during the last two seasons, 
Last summer, as I have already said, he was heard at the Aix Festival as 
Don Ottavio and Ferrando, and next season will be singing in both 
Italy and Germany. 

His roles besides those already mentioned, include Tamino, Tito, 
Orfeo, Rinaldo (Armide), Edgardo, Ernesto, Nemorino, Almaviva, 
Alfredo, Gerald (Lakmé), Nadir (Les Pécheurs des Perles), Pinkerton, 
and now for this year’s Glyndebourne production, Idamante in Idomeneo. 
We confidently await his appearances, and trust he will be heard in this 
country on many occasions in the future. 


Mario Petri 

Of this year’s Don Giovanni, whose photograph appears on the cover 
of this month’s number, we have extremely little to say, for his career has 
been short and his rise to fame in Italy quite recent. 

His first appearance at La Scala was during the 1947-8 season when he 
appeared as Creonte in Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex. He is a regular member 
of the San Carlo, Naples, and it was at this theatre that | first heard him 
in December 1949 as the Doctor in Wozzeck, of which part he gave a 
most frightening delineation, which I shall not soon forget. He sang 
at the Florence Festival in 1949 and 1950, and was called to the Scala 
during this last season to sing the title part in Don Giovanni. It is interesting 
to note that two years ago he had sung the part of Leporello in the same 
opera; he has also appeared with success as the Count in Le Nozze 
adi Figaro. 

Besides singing all the obvious bass parts, his repertory includes such 
roles as Barroccio in Pizzetti’s Vanna Lupa, Plutone in Monteverdi's 
Orfeo, the High Priest in Spontini’s O/impia, Hidraot in Armide, Lothario 
in Mignon, Dositeo in Khovantscina, Bluebeard in Bartok’s B/uebeard’s 
Castle and bass parts in Kascei L’Immortale of Rimsky-Korsakov and 
Rocca’s I/ Dibuk. From an artist of such eclectic tastes, one expects 
something out of the ordinary, and we await his assumption of one of 
opera’s most difficult roles with great interest. 


Alois Pernerstorfer 

Here is another artist whose career commenced during the war years, 
and who has already enjoyed a considerable career on the continent. 
He has appeared with the Vienna State Opera since 1943, and was 3 
member of the Ziirich ensemble from 1946 to 1949. In Italy he is well 
known as a Wagnerian singer having appeared at La Scala as Alberich 
in the complete Ring cycles under Furtwangler during the 1949-50 
season, and as Bitterolf in Tannhduser last December... In Turin and 
Bologna he has been heard as Kénig Marke, and at Genoa as Hunding. 
His other Wagnerian parts include Pogner, Landgrave, Klingsor and 
Heinrich ; and he is also an esteemed Baron Ochs. 
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As a Mozart singer he has been heard as Leporello and Antonio and 
although more a bass than a baritone, he sings the title part in Figaro, 
in which part he will make his Glyndebourne debut ; he will also sing 
this role in New York next winter. 


Glyndebourne Operas and Singers 1934-9 


Cosi fan tutte 1934, 5, 6, 7, 8,9 Don Giovanni 1936, 7, 8, 9 
Le Nozze di Figaro 1934, 5, 6, 7, 8,9 Macbeth 1938, 9 
Die Zauber fléte 1935, 6, 7 Don Pasquale 1938, 9 


Die Entfiibrung aus dem Serail 1935, 6, 7. 


Norman Allin (Bartolo); Herbert Alsen (Osmin); Ivar Andrésen 
(Sarastro, Osmin); Salvatore Baccaloni (Leporello, Don Alfonso, 
Bartolo, Osmin, Don Pasquale); Irma Beilke (Blondchen); Vincenzo 
Bettoni (Don Alfonso) ; John Brownlee (Don Giovanni, Count Almaviva, 
Don Alfonso, Sprecher); Dino Borgioli (Don Ottavio, Ernesto) ; 
Gino del Signore (Ferrando); Willi Domgraf-Fassbander (Guglielmo, 
Figaro, Papageno); Noél Eadie (Queen of the Night, Constanze) ; 
Irene Eisinger (Despina, Susanna, Barbarina, Papagena, Blondchen) ; 
Marita Farel (Cherubino, Zerlina) ; Luigi Fort (Ernesto) ; David Franklin 
(Commendatore, Sarastro, Banquo) ; Margherita Grandi (Lady Macbeth) ; 
Lilli Heinemann (Papagena) ; Luise Helletsgruber (Cherubino, Dorabella, 
Donna Elvira) ; Roy Henderson (Count Almaviva, Guglielmo, Masetto, 
Papageno) ; Alexander Kipnis (Sarastro) ; Nadia Kocova (Queen of the 
Night) ; Hilde Konetzni (Donna Elvira) ; Sinaide Lissitschkina (Queen 
of the Night); David Lloyd (Don Ottavio, Macduff); Walter Ludwig 
(Tamino, Belmonte); Maria Markan (Countess); Lucy Manen 
(Cherubino) ; Tatiana Menotti (Despina); Audrey Mildmay (Susanna, 
Zetlina, Norina); Julia Moor (Constanze); Heddle Nash (Ferrando, 
Pedrillo, Don Basilio) ; Thorkild Noval (Tamino); Margherita Perras 
(Constanze); Aulikki Rautawaara (Countess, Pamina); Vera Schwarz 
(Lady Macbeth) ; Ina Souez (Fiordiligi, Donna Anna) ; Mariano Stabile 
(Figaro, Malatesta); Eric Starling (Belmonte, Don Basilio, Malcolm) ; 
Ronald Stear (Sprecher, Bartolo) ; Risé Stevens (Cherubino, Dorabella) ; 
Hella Toros (Donna Elvira) ; Francesco Valentino (Macbeth) ; Koloman 
von Pataky (Don Ottavio, Belmonte); Norman Walker (Sprecher) ; 
Constance Willis (Marcellina). 

It is interesting to note that past members of the Glyndebourne Chorus 
have included Nancy Evans, Catherine Lawson and Peter Pears. H.D.R. 


Glyndebourne Dates 

Idomeneo : June 20, 22, 24, 28, July 6, 14; Figaro: June 21, 23, 29, 
July 1, 4, 7, 123 Cosi fan tutte: June 27, 30, July 5, 8, 18, 20; Du 
Giovanni : July 11, 13, ‘15, 17, 19, 21. 


A CORRECTION 

In the May issue of opERA, in reporting the season at SAN ANTONIO, 
we stated that Max Reiter was the musical director. Unhappily Mr. Reiter 
died a few weeks before the season began, and the performances were 
conducted by Jonel Perlea. 
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Is Opera Really 


Necessary ?—II 


A Duologue Closely Beside the Point 
by Hans Keller 
Ac I: No Act Il: Yes 


Characters : 
ALEC FIRESTONE, who has a beard and smokes a lot without inhaling. 
ALEC FIREPROOF, who ought to have a beard and inhales. : 
Place : 
Large enough for ALEC FIRESTONE ¢o walk up and down. There is a 
wireless in the room. 
Time: 
Morning in Act I, evening in Act II. 
(Act I [“ NO ”] was published in the June issue.) 
ACT II YES. 
Scene I. 
FIREPROOF: Good evening, good evening ! Well, how are you after this 
morning’s fight ? 
FIRESTONE: Honest, thank you. And honesty forces me to admit that 
our fight is like any other: the master rather than the 
servant of the argument. As far as the argument goes, | 
shall go on disliking opera because I like music, and you 
will continue to like opera because you like music. And 
that, upon consideration, would seem to be that. 
Oh well, one does not argue in order to reach agreement, 
but in order to find how firmly disagreement is based ona 
common opinion. If we hadn’t both such a good opinion 
of music, we should be far readier to agree. And such, it 
would appear upon reflection, is life. 
FIRESTONE: I am not interested in life. It is a symphony maltreated as 
a suite. 
FIREPROOF (mockingly): Besides, life makes opera; and opera makes 
music so lifeless. 
FIRESTONE: You are improving. Perceptive irony is the first sign of 
healthy defeat. 
FIREPROOF: We were both defeated by the Third Leonora this morning. 
It made us, for once, say the same thing. In fact, we liked it. 
FIRESTONE: I even like its insertion before the finale—an idea of Mahler 
the symphonist. 
FIREPROOF: Mahler, the unprecedented and unequalled opera conductor 
—the producer-musician. 
FIRESTONE: The good that a genius can do to opera goes to conceal the 
harm that opera does to mediocrity. Not long ago a famous 


FIREPROOF : 
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FIRESTONE : 


critic protested against playing the Third Leonora before 
the last scene because, he said, it destroyed the opera’s 
“* dramatic unity.” The trumpet calls in particular disturbed 
him: what, another liberation? He thus confessed that 


what this great musical organism told him was /he story of 


the opera rather than Beethoven’s musico-emotional 
experience and interpretation of it. Opera’s visual, realistic 
aspect had led his insecure musical mind to depend, for 
musico-dramatic unity, on the same post hoc, ergo propter hoc 
prejudices which made people criticize the narrators’ role 
in Lucretia. It’s always the same story: opera is its own 
worse enemy, in that it makes people forget that its unity 
stands and falls with the unity of the music. 

Apparently your critic was so happy to recognize the 
overture’s trumpet calls that he didn’t much mind what 
happened after them. Otherwise, he might well have 
despaired of the “ dramatic unity ” of the overture itself. 
The recapitulation and coda—an absolute musico-dramatical 
necessity, and an inner-musical revelation—make no sense 
at all from the purely descriptive standpoint. 

You couldn’t agree more with me. That’s what opera 
does to the operatically-minded. 

Your critic wouldn’t have a better musical mind if he hadn’t 
had the opportunity to misjudge the Third Leonora. 

But many of those who read him—many minds on the 
threshold of musical truth which can be pushed this way 
or that—how harmful is opera with its “ dramatic” 
standpoints and criticisms to their potential musicality ! 

I shall take you up on this point later on; in fact, I shall 
show you that it is mine. Meanwhile, let me make my point 
about the third Leonora. It wouldn’t be there without the 
opera, just as your other “ marvellous sonata form,” the 
Freischiitz Overture, wouldn’t. What greater, what more 
musical compliment can you pay to opera? It is a double 
compliment: even Weber, though he was not really an 
instrumental composer, created a great instrumental form 
under the influence of opera. Even Beethoven, though he 
was not really an operatic composer, created an un- 
surpassed work of operatic art, an overture which is as 
musical as it is theatrical, under the inspiration of his 
opera’s theme. 

Congratulations. Beethoven was essentially a dramatist, 
although—because—he was beyond the stage drama. 
Furtwangler has pointed out that his themes “ experience 
each other like the figures in a drama.” I really can’t give 
opera any credit for inspiring Beethoven towards an 
overture—opera’s only piece of good music and bad theatre. 
Nowadays, of course, composers leave out the overture 
because they hope that by relieving their bad theatre of 
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good music they’ll make it into good theatre. The trouble 
is not so much that they hope so, but that they’re right. 
What are you talking about ? 
Still about the Leonora Overture, if you like, though no 
longer about the Third. 
I think I get you. You’re thinking of the Second Leonora 
which tries to be good theatre. . . . 
Which tries to follow the story almost as precisely as our 
critic wants us to follow it in the Third ; and which does 
so at the expense of the musical form, of its inherent sonata 
form. For anti-musical, dramatic reasons, the Second has 
no recapitulation. Even Beethoven, the unci ompromising, 
unconformable artist par excellence, the musician above the 
theatre, even Beethoven was, on this single occasion in 1805, 
corrupted by opera. Here you see what opera can do even 
to an unoperatic genius. 
Less than a year later, it did something else to him: it 
made him revise the overture, the result being No. 3. 
It wasn’t opera that made him revise the overture ; or 
rather, to be exact, he didn’t revise the overture at all. 
He returned to the overture’s original, if unwritten sonata form 
which in the first version (No. 2) he had betrayed to the 
theatre. No. 3 has no right whatsoever to its title: 
chronologically it is No. 2, musically it is No. 1. Whereas 
the Second, though chronologically the first, has chosen 
its name very musically. 
But Beethoven did revise the whole opera when he re-wrote 
the overture, didn’t he ? 
He shortened the opera and lengthened the overture. 
It almost seems as if the overture atoned for the concessions 
he had to make to the theatrical action. 
You have the better ideas and I have the better view. 
Namely ? 
That opera is really necessary inasmuch as its inner-musical 
meanings would be impossible without it. 
Forgive me, but that’s approximately where we came in. 
Ard at the end of this morning’s discussion | told you that 
the dramatic (as distinct from the scenic) oratorio—that 
the concert opera would give you everything you wanted for 
your enrichment of oe forms. 
I don’t see... 
No, don’t see. It’s bad for you. I have shown you that 
music never needs, and often suffers by, opera’s incidental 
spectacle. Have you never noticed how difficult many of 
the few musicians that can be found in orchestras find it to 
follow the performance of the conductor, and how easy 
many conductors find it to follow the performance of the 
orchestra? The conductor listens, but the orchestral 
players have to look at him : a most unmusical occupation. 
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Drawing by Milein Cosman. 


The conductor is the first step down the unmusical ladder, 
of which the last step is the ballet. Somewhere in the middle 
there is opera. 

Oh, come, come, don’t be absurd. After all, body rhythms 
lie at the origin of music. 

Exactly. Ballet regresses to the primitive, to the pre- 
musical. The only ballet I don’t dislike is the Dance of the 
Printed Notes in the score. It is true, of course, that 
because it is visual, written music is unmusical too, but it 
does at least represent the closest possible visual correspon- 
dence to the actual music. 

How do you combine your contempt for the dance with 
your admiration for classical music ? All its symmetrical 
and regular phrases were created under the oligarchy of 
dance rhythms. 

You are tired ; it is getting very late. I was talking about 
unmusical dances, which are visual, not about dancelike 
rhythmic structures which aren’t. 

The visual can make music more musical. 

To the unmusical. 
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FIREPROOF: To you. 

FIRESTONE: Proof ? 

FIREPROOF: After we’ve had a drink, and maybe some music. (Swifche; 
on the wireless. The end of the Consul’s first Act emerges.) 

FIRESTONE: That’s where | walked out. 


(Curtain.) 
Scene II. 


FIRESTONE (moving forward to FIREPROOF fo have his glass refilled): 
That’s better! Thirsty! More, please ! 

FIREPROOF: Well, well. You are improving. At that rate of unconscious 
tergiversation you'll be having happy operatic dreams 
tonight. 

FIRESTONE: Why, did I say anything wrong ? 

FIREPROOF: On the contrary, you keep on quoting operas. 

FIRESTONE: Maybe because I consider the Consu/ an insult even to 
bad opera. It is true that opera was born to die, but the 
Consul is opera’s suicide. Good opera is music with 
incidental theatre, bad opera is theatre with incidental 
music. In the Consul, neither the music nor the theatre is 
incidental, for the sole reason that there isn’t anything 
either could be incidental to. The music isn’t even well 
worked on its own level. What’s less, it is worse K/tsch 
than Hollywood music, i.e. less openly such. 

FIREPROOF: Wait a moment. Plenty of people were moved by it. 

FIRESTONE: Plenty of people can’t hurt a fly and are very good at 
hurting people. Plenty of people are moved beyond 


Drawing by Milein Cosman. 
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endurance by a trashy film about the persecution of negroes 
in order to remain unmoved by the persecution of negroes. 
Plenty of people naturally prefer to buy cheap morality 
rather than expend their scarce morals. Plenty of people 
like opera in order not to have to like chamber music. 
They like the “ modern ” Consul in order not to have to 
like contemporary opera. They also like Puccini, but they 
prefer Puccini minus genius. 

I don’t know the Consu/ myself, nor, incidentally, do you 
seem to know much of it, but... 

With the outrageous and the outstanding, one can always 
tell after ten minutes. 

Anyway, | know from people who know the composer 
that he certainly meant what he wrote ; indeed, he couldn’t 
have felt it more strongly. Really, you cannot accuse him 
of insincerity. 

I don’t. I accuse him of superficiality and his music of 
insincerity. 

The other day, in a conversation on a similar subject, I 
heard it suggested that there were many different layers of 
artistic sincerity, and that the more superficial layers may 
create the wrong impression of insincerity. 

Why does this impression arise ? 

Because you expect depth. 

Why do I expect depth ? 

Because you always want depth. 

That may be one reason, and in that case my impression 
of insincerity may indeed be wrong. But there is another 
possible reason, a more valid one, for my expecting depth, 
namely, that the composer approaches or touches an 
emotion which cannot be expressed or even implied by 
shallow means. You see, if the composer expresses depth’s 
surface, he isn’t insincere, but his music is, for it denies the 
profundity of what it sincerely expresses. He feels the 
profundity behind it all and doesn’t notice that he hasn’t 
expressed it. 

Beside this superficial depth, there is also deep (though 
not profound) superficiality: a composer may express 
something which is psychologically deep but artistically 
shallow, such as primitive aggression, or also primitive 
guilt. 

Yes, but there’s nothing insincere about that sort of stuff, 
though it has no artistic value. Parsifal, on the other hand, 
though full of artistic values, always strikes me as insincere. 
That’s only because you compare the depth of its religion 
with the deeper depth of Tristan’s truth or of the Master- 
singers’ message. Take the work by itself, and you will 
realize that its belief is deep enough to be sincere even 
for you. 
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And the Consul is perhaps not quite superficial enough to 
realize its own insincerities. That even some musical 
people don’t realize them is the fault of the stage. In the 
concert hall they’d boo it after the afore-mentioned ten 
minutes. The Consul is my final, my strongest piece of 
evidence. And now for your proof that the theatre is 
good for me. 

For the sake of the argument, | shall assume that all you 
said today about the dangers and defects of opera is true. 
What, then, is left of the argument ? 

That part of the truth which you didn’t mention, and which 
one can only see if one always keeps in mind each of the 
Big Three. ... 

Leonora’s ? 

No, you fool. The Music—the Listener—and the Composer 
too. The most theatrical of opera fans won’t maintain 
that, say, the scene “ Crudele ? ah no, mio bene ! ” between 
Donna Anna and Don Ottavio (or rather between Donna 
Anna and Donna Anna) needs the stage. But not the most 
anti-theatrical music lover would accept Adbert Herring, 
or Figaro, or Cosi, or, for that matter, Don Giovanni, as 
oratorio. They’d make comic oratorios indeed. There 
isn’t such a thing as intra-musical comedy, because the 
comic (as distinct from the witty, the ironical, and the 
humorous) arises, in Freud’s words, “ originally, and 
unintentionally, out of social relations between people ”; 
it is “ found in persons,” and while more developed and 
intentional comedy usually relies on situations, you still 
need persons to establish them. The inner-musical existence 
of the forms and textures in musical comedy depends on 
their extra-musical context, on the comic situation. The 
best and often the only way to represent a situation without 
commenting on it is to present it—whence the stage is 
really necessary for a comic opera. I have chosen this 
particular kind of opera not because it’s the only necessary 
one, but because its necessity is most obvious and most 
easily explained. Other kinds may require an explanation 
which, at this hour of the night, would seem an ignotum 
per ignotius to you. 

So is your present wish-wash. I knew the music of Figaro 
by heart before I knew the story. And I’m prepared never 
to see the opera again. 

That merely proves that you Aave seen it. What is more, 
it was only because you saw it that you could afford not 
to know the exact story. This morning you said the stage 
was worse than words. But it was the stage which made it 
possible for you not to bother too much about Figarv’s 
words, for it gave you the basic idea of the action and the 
characters’ interaction ; all the rest you got from the music. 
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Thus the visual can even prevent aural distraction from the 
music, can throw off music’s verbal disguise. And while 
the action never explains good music, good operatic music, 
though self-existent, always explains the action ; and when 
you hear an answer to a question you don’t know, you 
miss a bit of the answer. 

Earlier this evening you said that opera pushed the 
potential musician down the unmusical abyss. Maybe it 
does sometimes, but it can also push him up into music. 
Take the Figaro sextet, Mozart’s own favourite number. 
Your listener may get a clearer experience of the structure 
and texture from well-produced grouping and movement 
on the stage than from your Dance of the Printed Notes, 
which he may not be able to read anyway. As a matter 
of fact, a musical production shouid help him towards 
learning to read the score. 

As for the composer, you can’t ask him to write concert 
operas if the stage happens to be part of his life. You 
cannot indeed ask a genius anything because he isn’t he, 
but His employee. Opera may not really be necessary 
tor Beethoven and Schoenberg, but it is absolutely necessary 
for Mozart and Britten. If Mozart serves his God on the 
stage, you have to take it or leave it; if you leave it, you 
leave the great music he has written for the sake of great 
music he hasn’t and couldn’t have but ought to have— 
which would show an unswerving idealism that would not 
even make sense to Beethoven or Schoenberg. So much 
for the Big Three. I should really have said Big Four, 
for there is Historical Necessity, too... . 

Oh no, no, please! For the sake of the argument, | shall 
assume that everything you aren’t going to say if I can 
help it is true. 

What, then, is left of the argument ? 

All I said this morning, or whenever it was, about the 
dangers and defects and unnecessity of opera. 


Oh! 


FIRESTONE (murmuring): It seems we disagree. 
FIREPROOF (#umbling): But are of the same opinion. 
CELESTIAL CHORUS (én B flat minor) : 


IN THE MIDST OF THOUGHT IS SLEEP, 
SLEEP AWAITS US ONE AND ALL. 
THOUGHT CAN NEVER BE AS DEEP, 
SILENT, SWIFT AND MERCIFUL. 
(Da capo ad libitum.) 
(Slow and dignified curtain well before 
FIRESTONE’S first nightmare.) 
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Book Reviews 


Egon Wellesy : Essays on Opera (Dennis Dobson. tos. 6d.). 

There is a great deal of fascinating observation and much solid thought 
in this book, which is a collection of essays and lectures written or 
delivered between 1909 and 1933. It begins with a clear and reasoned 
account of early opera in the Florentine camerata, goes on to deal with 
the problems which confronted operatic composers in the ’twenties, and 
still confront composers today; and ends with a description of 
Dr. Wellesz’s own works for the stage. A book of this length inevitably 
involves generalizations : | find it hard to agree with a description of 
“the style of the young Verdi” as “a style Verdi himself discarded 
in his later works,” and | should say it was a downright misreading of 
musical history to point up a comparison of the more extensive orchestral 
resources of Paris as against those of Germany by saying “ Berlioz, with 
all the resources of the Paris Opéra to draw on, could realize his ideals ”! 
On the other hand, I cannot think of any neater way than this of describing 
what it is in Wagner’s music dramas which no longer satisfies us : ““ The 
main cause of this was Wagner’s idea of giving to the orchestra the part 
played in ancient tragedy by the chorus.” 

The various essays are for the most part translated from German, and 
here and there some evidence of carelessness can be observed—Mailand 
for Milan is an example. Moreover, the translator has not solved the 
difficult problem of making what read, or sounded, well in German sound 
equally well in English: it is a problem that does not solve itself. One 
last quibble : there is no index, and one is needed. 

There are two main themes running through this book : the first is 
that of the Baroque in music, which is a subject that interests Dr. Wellesz 
profoundly, and not only in its historical manifestations. It was also 
apparently to influence in no uncertain way his own ideas and approach 
to operatic problems when he came to write for the stage himself. The 
second is nearer to the heart of the operatic riddle. All through the book, 
he points the moral that in operatic composition, neglect of the stage, 
and thus of the voice, has always lead to eventual and sometimes to 
immediate disaster. He maintains that the rhythm is quite consistent, 
that all through history, opera has oscillated between words and music— 
it is the theme of Strauss’s Capriccio—and that the work of the reformers 
has been to point out once again that the setting of the text so that it 
makes sense on the stage is as much a part of the composer’s job as the 
writing of music. Opera itself, he says, was born at the time when the 
contrapuntal was giving way to the monodic, and this change came about 
at any rate in part because of the disruptive effect the former method 
had on the texts which the composers were in the habit of setting. The 
warning never comes amiss, and when Dr. Wellesz says: “* There can 
be no doubt that the future of opera is with those who concentrate at 
the climaxes on the stage,” most people will hasten to agree with him. 

I am only concerned that such a saying may not be taken to imp) 
more than it says. If it is heresy to neglect the stage, and to ignore the 
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libretto, it is double heresy to play down the composer and relegate the 
music to second place. This applies particularly to the audience which is 
all too ready to believe that opera is more a matter of clever production 
than of musical shaping, of good acting rather than good singing. The 
logical extension of Dr. Wellesz’s dictum is of course the very opposite 
of this. He maintains that it is the composer’s job to keep the stage 
all the time in the front of his mind, so that in performance the full drama 
will be realized not by tricks of production but only if the music is 
properly performed. Composers will go their own way, but audiences 
should not forget that when Verdi was asked what he would do if con- 
fronted with a particular situation in an opera, he answered “I should 
write some music. H. 
Ida Cook : We Followed our Stars (Hamish Hamilton). 

I am not quite clear at what stage in operatic history the perfectly 
natural phenomenon of the “ fan” made its first appearance. Certainly 
it was in full swing in the time of Handel, and the followings of rival 
stars played more than a little part in the success or otherwise not only 
of the singers concerned but also of the works in which they performed. 
It would be a sad day for any of the arts which involve performance if 
fans were to disappear, as the amount of genuine enthusiasm they bring 
with them usually compensates for any lack of discrimination which 
may accompany it. In the title of her book, Miss Cook makes it perfectly 
clear that she and her sister were star-gazers ; anyone who reads it will 
find out that they at all events were highly discriminating in this occu- 
pation, which was eventually to lead them shortly before the war to play 
an active part in the hazardous work of removing refugees from Hitler’s 
Germany to places of safety. The book will make a lot of mouths water 
with its descriptions of pre-war operatic pilgrimages (it certainly did 
mine), and I think it will also do something towards giving a more 
serious aspect (in days gone by, one would have said “ more respectable ”’) 
to the generally accepted picture of both stars and their gazers. H. 


News 
The Verdi Celebrations 


IraLy. Other than the performances of Oberto, Verdi's first opera, 
at La Scala earlier this year, the most important revival to take place in 
Italy was one of Giovanna d’ Arco, at the SAN CARLO, NAPLES. This work, 
Verdi’s seventh opera, received its first performance in Milan in 1845, 
that is after Nabucco, Lombardi and Ernani, and cannot have been heard in 
Italy or indeed clsewhere for something like a century. The Naples 
production has received the highest praise from the Italian critics, Renata 
Tebaldi’s performance in the title role coming in for special mention. 
Gino Penno was Charles VII of France, Ugo Savarese the Giacomo, and 
Igino Ricco, Talbot : Gabriele Santini conducted, Enrico Frigerio was 
the producer and the sets were designed by C. Mario Cristini. The San 
Carlo followed this production with a revival of La Traviata with Tebaldi, 
Prandelli and Tagliabue, also conducted by Santini. According to all 
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C. M. Cristini’s design for Act I Scene II of * Giovanna d’ Arco’ at the San 
Carlo, Naples. 


reports, Tebaldi scored another huge success, thus successfully vindicating 
herself in this opera, after her unhappy experience at La Scala earlier this 
season, when she sang the first performance while suffering from an 
indisposition. 

TEATRO DELL’OPERA, ROME. Three more Verdi productions have been 
given as part of this theatre’s contribution to the Verdi Year :—I/ Trovatore 
with Pedrini, Elmo, Lauri-Volpi and de Falchi: conductor Bellezza; 
La Traviata with Carosio, Campora and Mascherini : conductor Questa; 
and Ofe//o with del Monaco in the title part, Clara Petrella and Gobbi: 
conductor Molinari-Pradelli. 

The Spring season at the TEATRO CARLO FELICE, GENOA, Was entirely 
devoted to performances of Verdi. It opened on April 30 with a 
production of Macbeth produced by Otto Erhardt and conducted by 
Capuana with Franci in the title part, Pedrini as Lady Macbeth, Kenneth 
Neate as Macduff and Mario Petri as Banquo. Other works listed for this 
season were Un Ballo in Maschera, Rigoletto and Falstaff ; singers engaged 
besides those of the Macbeth cast included Cloe Elmo, Marcella Franci, 
Dora Gatta, Adriana Guerrini, Vittoria Palombini, Ebe Stignani, Dolores 
Vilsoni, Renato Capecchi, Giuseppe Modesti, Giuseppe Nessi, Gianni 
Poggi, Giacinto Prandelli, Ugo Savarese, Mariano Stabile, Marco 
Stefanoni and Alfredo Vernetti. 


Summer Festivals 
As part of the Festival of Britain, the LONDON OPERA CLUB, in conjunction 
with the Arts Council, will present at HAMPTON CouRT from July 23 to 28, 
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Eccles’ Judgement of Paris, a Masque by Congreve, with Patricia Clarke, 
Monica Sinclair, Marjorie Thomas, Alexander Young and Thomas 
Hemsley ; the producer will be Denis Freeman. This will be given with 
Michael and Francis, a Gigue, which was discovered by Professor Sisson 
in the Public Records Otfice during the 1930’s and was the subject of a 
legal action in the seventeenth century. The cast will include Douglas 
Craig, Patricia Hughes, Dorothy D’Orsay and Denis Quilley. Both works 
will be conducted by Anthony Bernard. 


Great Britain 

The COVENTRY PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY recently presented the first 
public performance in England of Orff’s Carmina Burana. The HASLEMERE 
MUSICAL SOCIETY as part of its contribution to the Festival of Britain 
gave four performances of Purcell’s The Fairy Queen under the musical 
direction of Anthony Bernard. 


- 


America 
Curt Weiler writes : 

THE NEW YORK CITY CENTER OPERA COMPANY—under its very able 
director Laszlo Halasz, who also is an excellent conductor—concluded 
its successful Spring Season. No new works were given and the only 
new production was Massenet’s Manon. This was an excellent perform- 
ance under Jean Morel. The often omitted Cours de la Reine scene was 
restored. Protagonists were Ann Ayars (alternating with Eva Likova) 
and a new and promising tenor, David Poleri, who will be heard in 
England this summer. 


The finale of * Giovanna d’ Arco’ at the San Carlo, Naples. 


et eee 

















Renata Tebaldi as Violetta and Carlo Tagliabue as Germont, in Act II of 
* La Traviata, at Naples. Photo Troncone 


The repertory consisted of familiar works like Metstersinger, Aida, 
Traviata and others in that line. The perennial Love for three Oranges 
was again the mainstay of the season. 

No new singers of any consequence were heard, the well integrated 
and gifted young company was much the same as last fall. 

A highlight of the season was to have been the reappearance of Dusolina 
Giannini. But she fell sick and had to cancel her scheduled operas 
(Carmen and Cavalleria). She sang only two acts of Aida and it was surely 
a mistake to essay Amneris—she had been a great Aida some years ago. 

A sad disappointment indeed. 

Mention must be made of the Operas in Concert form by the New York 
Philharmonic under Mitropoulos,who offered a charming L’ Heure E Spagnole 
with Frances Greer, David Lloyd and Mack Harrell in the leading parts. 
His Worzeck was an overwhelming event and tumultuous success. In the 
title part, Harrell’s achievement was unforgettable ; others—and all 
excellent—were Eileen Farrell, Edwina Eustis, Jagel and Herbert. 
The latter sang his first Beckmesser at the City Centre and must be 
counted among the few truly outstanding interpreters of that part. 
For next season Mitropoulos plans among other concert operas, Busoni’s 
Arlecchino in Edward Dent’s English version. 

Under the direction of Karl Kritz THE FORT WORTH CIVIC OPERA 
ASSOCIATION gave two performances of La Fanciulla del West with Barbara 
Stevenson as Minnie, Michael Bartlett as Dick Johnson and Robert 
Weede as Rance. The School of Music of the UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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gave several performances of Verdi’s Macbeth this spring at St. Louis 
and Seattle. The work was given in a new English translation by Carl 
Zytowski, assistant director of the Opera Workshop, who also re- 
orchestrated the score for chamber orchestra. The Director of the 
production was Stanley Chapple who during the past three years has 
introduced a number of chamber operas to Seattle audiences. The Opera 
Workshop has in the past given The Rape of Lucretia, Riders to the Sea, and 
The Devil and Daniel Webster by Douglas Moore. THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’s Schoo] of Music, where Carl Ebert does such 
fine work each year, gave three performances of Cornelius’ The Barber 
of Bagdad earlier this year, and in May, a most interesting double bill 
comprising Krenek’s Dark Weavers and a one-act satiric opera by Benn 
Elkan called The Real Princess, after the Hans Andersen story, with 
music by Ernst Toch. Wolfgang Martin conducted all the works. 


Australia 

The NEW SOUTH WALES NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY presented a month’s 
season earlier this year. Joseph Post conducted performances of Un Ballo 
in Maschera and Hans Zander those of Carmen and Die Entfiibrung. The 
producer of the last two works was the tenor John Dudley who sang 
at Covent Garden in 1938, was a member of the Metropolitan from 1940 
to 1944. He took the part of Belmonte in the Mozart opera. 


Argentine 

TEATRO COLON BUENOS AIRES announces an interesting season for 1951. 
The repertory includes Don Carlos, Un Ballo in Maschera, Orfeo, Mefistofele, 
Andrea Chenier, Adriana Lecouwreur, Don Pasquale, La Fanciulla del West, 
Boris Godounov, Lohengrin, Die Entfiibrung aus dem Serail, Elektra and Jenufa. 
Artists engaged include Helena Arizmendi, Fedora Barbieri, Elisabetta 
Barbato, Christel Goltz, Margarete Klose; Antonio Annaloro, Victor 
Damiani, Lorenz Fehenberger, Josef Greindl, Tano Ferendinos, Carl 
Kronnenberg, Walter Ludwig, Gianni Poggi, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni. 
Conductors are Karl Bohm, Ferenc Fricsay, Ferruccio Calusio, Ettore 
Panizza and Tulio Serafin ; producers, Otto Erhardt and Mario Troissi. 


Germany 

The sTADTISCHE OPER, BERLIN, recently celebrated Leo Blech’s eightieth 
birthday with the production of two of his early one-act operas : Das war 
ich (1902), and Versiege/t (1908). The singers for the first work were 
Elisabeth Griimmer, Emmi Hagemann, Alice Zimmermann, Herbert 
Brauer and Sebastian Hauser: for the latter Traute Richter, Emmi 
Hagemann, Lisa Otto, Herbert Brauer, Fritz Hoppe, Helmut Krebs, 
Edwin Heyer and Heinrich Léffler. Blech of course conducted and 
Tietjen was the producer. 

At the sraatsorerR Josef Keilberth conducted a revival of Tristan 
produced by one of the greatest Isoldes of the inter-war years, Frida 
Leider ; the cast included Erna Schliiter, Gusta Hammer, Ginter Treptow, 
Jaro Prohaska and Herbert Alsen. This was followed by a new producticn 
of Glinka’s Russ/an und Ludmilla with Ruth Kemplinger, Anneliese 
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Miiller, Sigrid Ekkehard, Elisabeth Aldor, Alfred Hiilgert, Heinrich 
Pflanzl, and Gerhard Witting. The conductor was Walter Lutze and 
the producer Ernst Legal. 

At the DRESDEN STAATSOPER there was a new production of Der Fliegende 
Hollander with Dora Zschille, Manfred Huebner, Wolfgang Markgraf, 
Gerhard Stolze and Kurt Schiifler: conductor, Erich Riede. At 
DUSSELDORF there was a new production of Meistersinger with Jaro 
Prohaska as Sachs, Hans Hopf as Walther and Erna Dietrich as Eva: 
Heinrich Hollreiser conducted, Wolf Vélker was the producer. Karl 
Elmendorff conducted the production of The Rape of Lucretia at KASSEL 
and at MUNICH Solti conducted a new production of Cosi fan Tutte with 
Anneliese Kupper, Maud Cunitz, Kathe Nentwig, Richard Holm, Karl 
Schmidt-Walter and Benno Kusche. 


Ireland 

THE DUBLIN GRAND OPERA SOCIETY held a season at the Gaiety Theatre, 
Dublin, from May 7 to 27 which included performances by the HAMBURG 
STAATSOPER Of [/ Barbiere di Seviglia and Die Entfiibrung. We hope to be 
able to publish a fuller account of the season in the next issue of OPERA, 


Italy 

LA SCALA, MILAN. Gluck’s Orfeo was recently revived in Carl Ebert’s 
production and conducted by Furtwangler. Fedora Barbieri was Orfeo, 
Hilde Giiden, Eurydice and Magda Gabory, Amore. This was followed 
by a production of the rarely heard Luacrezia Borgia under Capuana and 
produced by Otto Erhardt. Caterina Mancini sang the title part, Mirto 
Picchi was Gennaro, Miriam Pirazzini, Mafhio Orsini and Rossi-Lemeni, 
Alfonso. Issay Dobrowen conducted and produced Prince Igor with 
Silveri in the title part and Christoff taking the roles of both Galitzki 
and Kontchak. Hilde Konetzni sang Jaroslavna and _ Barbieri 
Khonchakovna; Raffaele Arie, Cesare Valletti and Gino del Signore made 
up the cast. Tagliavini made a triumphant return to the Scala in the title 
part of Werther with Giulietta Simionato as Charlotte, Dora Gatta as 
Sophie and Gino Orlandini as Albert : Capuana conducted and Strehler 
was the producer. Tagliavini also appeared as Nemorino in an extra 
performance of L’E/isir d’ Amore. 

The sAN CARLO, NAPLES, produced Cilea’s little known Gé/oria with 
Lucy Kelston and Roberto Turrini : conductor de Fabritiis ; Fidelio with 
Dorothy Dow, Ornella Rovero, Peter Anders, Vladimiro Badiali, Piero 
Guelfi and Mario Petri: conductor Fricsay. 

Cynthia Jolly sends the following report of further productions 
at this theatre : 

Naples has an enviable appetite for the new and strange, and every 
season includes some important modern works assiduously avoided by 
so many opera houses. In January 1950 came Schuh’s excellent production 
of Wozzeck under Karl Bohm, and this year Bartok’s B/uebeard’s Castle 
(1911) a one-act expressionist reworking of the original legend, conducted 
by Ferenc Fricsay, in an adequate but not inspiring production by 
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Mario Petri and Ira Malaniuk in‘ Bluebeard’s Castle, at the San Carlo, Naples. 
Photo Troncone 


Giinther Rennert. In spite of this, the opera was given a tremendous 
ovation, while the infinitely inferior La Vida Breve (1904) of Falla, which 
followed it, was left to struggle to its long-delayed conclusion with much 
less enthusiasm. It speaks much for Neapolitan discrimination—let 
alone the power of the score—because the exuberant and well-known 
dances make the Falla much more easily accessible, and the programme 
notes provided for the Bartok were anything but illuminating, avoiding 
all mention of the symbolical significance of the action which is its 
raison a ’étre. 

The pity of it is that three successful performances are a mere drop in 
the ocean. Singers and players alike were only beginning to settle into 
the saddle after over-hurried preparation (Mario Petri, the bass B/webeard 
learnt his difficult part in eight days) and grave technical faults in the 
production (particularly in the lighting) could easily have been eliminated 
if the work were accepted into the repertory as at Budapest. How long 
must we wait to see Bluebeard in England ? I can think of few modern 
works more rewarding to produce, as it is musically satisfying and 
stimulates enormous artistic ingenuity for a relatively small financial 
outlay. Two singing characters, three walking-on parts, one set, a 
minimum of stage paraphernalia and an average-sized orchestra. Add to 
these, the profound impression it makes on its audience and it is well-nigh 
impossible to explain its tardy acceptance. B/uebeard’s Castle is concerned 
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with the struggle of man and woman to find fulfilment in each other. 
The woman desires to possess the whole of the man, to bring light into 
every part of his life, to open all the doors of his secret life. The man 
resists this and wants his love of her to suffice. But he is powerless 
against her. With the opening of the last door, and the revelation of his 
most intimate secret, the conflict resolves in mutual defeat and the 
inevitable loss of each to the other. The woman takes her place in the 
gallery of his past life and the man is left to the dark loneliness of his 
mind’s “ castle.” 

There are two possibilities open to the producer of B/webeard. Either 
he can make the work entirely symbolical, or he can treat it realistically 
so that it becomes very palpable and human. In this, the Naples 
production was at war with itself. The set was simply a dark grotto (far 
from the ‘‘ Gothic hall” of the libretto); the secrets behind the un- 
dignified small doors were given symbolical coloured lights : while the 
behaviour of Judith (Ira Malaniuk) was of a distressed lady in a nineteenth 
century opera. The scene had no depth, though Mario Petri proved 
adept at such changes of position as were possible. Mercifully, the 
armoury, jewels and garden which lie behind the doors were not treated 
as ends in themselves and made an opportunity for scenic display. Instead, 
and equally unfortunately, their importance was minimized by the 
absurd little doors placed in a row at the back of the set. The vital 
sixth door (the Lake of Tears) was put at one side and had to depend 
for its effect entirely on the marvellous demisemiquaver figure in the score. 

Mario Petri interpreted Bluebeard as a massive, relatively immobile 
figure, and vocally he had the necessary resonance. Ira Malaniuk, on the 


Elena Arzimendi as Salud and Gino Sinimberghi as Paco, in ‘ La Vida Breve’ 
at Naples. Photo Troncone 
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other hand, seemed unhappy at transposing into Italian the short, 
descending motives of the essentially Hungarian declamation ; her voice 
was sometimes pinched and strained, failing to rise over the orchestra 
at the vital moment of crisis before Bluebeard gives her the key to the last 
door. There was too much angry violence, whereas it is the very depth 
of their feeling for each other which produces the tragedy. This asks 
for any number of subtle variations of expression from both singers. 
At Budapest, Mihaly Székély and Anna Palankay, with the ease of long 
familiarity with the music, had worked out the relationship at all its 
various levels of tenderness as well as conflict. 

Fricsay was competent and intelligent with the San Carlo orchestra. 
He brought out the wealth of colour in the orchestration, though to my 
mind the climaxes were built up too forcibly, out of relation to the main 
body of the work. Conversely, the pp passages were given insufficient 
sustained tone. 

At the TEATRO DELL’OPERA, ROME, Knappertsbusch conducted Tannhduser 
with a German cast that included Maria Reining, Torsten Ralf, Otto von 
Rohr and Alfred Poell. Josef Witt was the producer. This was followed 
by the production of Ghedini’s one act opera Billy Budd, which was heard 
for the first time in Venice in 1949. The chief parts were taken by 
Gian Giacomo Guelfi and Amedeo Berdini. This work was given 
with Ecuba, a new opera by Bruno Rigacci which won a prize in an opera 
competition last autumn ; the singers were Lucia Danielli, Laura Carol, 
Antonietta Stella, Giampiero Malaspina, and Stefano Brandi. The 
conductor of both operas was Ottavio Ziino. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor, 
OPERA. 
Dear Sir, 

Iam sure that it was through my fault that in Mr. Keller’s very friendly 
article in the May opera the names of my two last teachers were omitted— 
Julius Guttman, who helped me all through the Grimes times, and 
Madame De Reusz, from whom I have learnt a great deal in the last 
three years. 

I would not have it thought that I am not profoundly grateful for their 
help. Yours faithfully, 

Peter Pears. 
To the Editor, 
OPERA. 18th May, 1951. 
Dear Sir, 

I beg to inform you that the statement of Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt 
concerning the “ first’ German performance of The Beggar’s Opera in 
Hamburg (opErRA, May 1951, pp. 279/280) is not correct. Actually the 
first performance, of Frederick Austin’s version, in Germany took place 
during the Handel Festival 1947, and sponsored by the Handel Society, 
at the Municipal Theatre, Gottingen. Yours truly, 

Hans Walz. 
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Opera Diary 


THE GLASGOW GRAND OPERA SOCIETY. Mefistofele (Boito) and Jeanie Deans 
(McCunn) (May 1951). 

The choice of operas by the Glasgow Grand Opera Society for 1951 
was a happy one. Mefistofele is a fine and unduly neglected work, while 
Jeanie Deans is a‘ natural’ for a Scottish Opera company. Furthermore, in 
both, there is scope for a large chorus—always an important point in 
productions of this nature. 

In constructing his opera, Boito was not content merely to portray 
the human relationship of Faust and Margaret as did Gounod. He 
made use of both parts of Goethe’s Faust, framing the story of Faust 
and Margaret between the bargain in the heavens, with its Italian version 
of Kennst du Faust,and the night of the classical Sabbath (“ the wedding 
of Classical and Romantic Art ”) culminating in the death and redemption 
of Faust. The singers are therefore required to adjust themselves to 
both a physical and a metaphysical scale of existence. In order to keep 
the opera within manageable length, Boito had necessarily to treat the 
story episodically. He leaps from situation to situation, presupposing, 
as he has every right to do, the audience’s ability to fill in the gaps. 

It was impossible for Boito not to be influenced to some extent by 
Verdi, who at this period had just written Don Car/os, but on the whole 
he was far more influenced by the French and German School of 
composition. Although the score is laid out for full orchestra, it is often 
notable for its economy, almost its austerity. In the same way, he avoids 
Verdi’s melodic opulence ; even the most famous arias such as Dai campi 
or Ecco il mondo are \ess likely to be whistled at street corners. 

Richard Lewis was in excellent voice as Faust, but dramatically he was 
more convincing as the aged scholar than as the self-conscious libertine. 
One got the impression that this Faust had forgotten the urgency of a 
young man’s emotions, except during the prison scene. Similarly in the 
last act, he transferred his allegiance to Helen of Troy a little too easily ; 
something of the required exaltation was missing. Certainly the music 
does not really rise to the occasion here, but from the purely effective 
point of view, had Faust been put into the rich garments of a fifteenth 
century noble as indicated in the score, it would have helped him to 
suggest the atmosphere of sublimity. Ian Wallace as Mefistofele rightly 
shunned melodrama, but I felt that his performance, good as it was, went 
too far in playing down his Infernal powers. His urbane geniality, and 
perhaps the need to force his tone, did not give for example that edge 
of arrogance to Son Jo Spirito. 

The parts of Margaret and Helen were taken by Dorothy Robertson, 
an unfamiliar singer recently promoted from the chorus. She did 
extremely well, possessing a fine voice, presence and feeling for dramatic 
propriety. Her performance in the prison scene with Richard Lewis was 
one of the best things in the opera. 

With Jeanie Deans we exchange Goethe for Sir Walter Scott and Boito 
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for McCunn. Libretto and music are on a more homely level, and by 
comparison it is a light weight work. Historically it is interesting as the 
first setting of Scott to come out of Scotland (it was commissioned by 
the Carl Rosa Company, had its premiére in 1894 and stayed in their 
repertory until the twenties). Bennett, the librettist, kept a fair proportion 
of the original dialogue and narrative from The Heart of Midlothian to 
which he made flat-footed additions in the best traditions of the nineteenth 
century opera “ books.” On several occasions it is hard to be sure 
whether he intends to be wildly funny or not (“ Go, tend our aged father 
lest he droop beneath the fatigue of cursing”). For the most part, the 
action takes place near or in Edinburgh, but apart from the opening and 
Dumbiedykes’ song, the music is not specifically Scottish. If anything, 
its style—harmonic framework etc.—was even old fashioned in the 
’nineties, and it dates far more than Mefistofele. It has however a certain 
freshness and charm, despite the banality of the more dramatic passages 
and in any case it is a strong story, with well drawn characters—thanks 
to Sir Walter Scott. 

Joan Alexander was an admirable Jeanie, making this eminently 
practical girl of principles not only credible but sympathetic. She had a 
quiet sincerity of manner which reinforced the quality of her singing. 
Few of the other characters were noteworthy, either for lack of vocal 
distinction or of dramatic experience, but dear, silly, faithful Dumbiedykes 
(Raymond Ward) won all hearts, while Louie Innes sketched in the 
small role of Janet Balchristie with gusto. She at least showed signs 
of impatience and honest toil as compared with those bright, clean and 
unemployed Midlothian villagers. 

The Opera Society chorus was large, and appeared to carry a few 
passengers, but the singers knew their parts, and produced a well-blended 
and vigorous body of sound. 

In both operas, the standard of stage-craft was far higher than in recent 
years, and Peter Ebert the producer showed marked talent in handling the 
more squalid crowd sequences—W itches Sabbath or the two prison scenes. 
The only real failure was the Richmond Park Scene in Jeamie Deans. 
The Scottish National Orchestra were reliable rather than inspired, but 
Walter Susskind handled his various resources with efficiency, and with 
unfailing sympathy for the less assured solo singers. 

Christopher Grier. 
THE CARL ROSA OPERA: Bristol Hippodrome. 
Jobn Socman (George Lloyd) May 15. 

New British operas are rare events, but a British opera commissioned 
by the Arts Council must be unique. The first performance of John Socman, 
George Lloyd’s third opera, was an event that was awaited with a 
curiosity tinged with a little foreboding, for surely one thought, a world 
premiére was something of a hazardous undertaking for a touring 
company. 

The libretto of the work was written by the composer’s father, and 
perhaps one can do no better than quote the short synopsis of the opera 
that appeared in the programme, which will give some indication of the 
kind of work it is : 
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“* John Socman, wishing to marry Sybil and finding that Richard, her 
lover, has returned home from Agincourt, arrests her father for heresy, 
as being a Lollard, or follower of William of Wycliffe. Meanwhile a 
French Gleemaiden, her memory partially lost, wanders the countryside. 
At a triumphal procession of soldiers Richard asks for aid as Sybil has 
been taken from him by John Socman. Hearing this name the Glee- 
maiden’s memory clears. 

Richard finds that Sybil, to save her father from being burnt, has that 
morning married John Socman. They fight, but are interrupted by the 
Gleemaiden whom John Socman recognizes as his wife whom he had 
attempted to have murdered at Bordeaux. Amazed and penitent he begs 
forgiveness which the Gleemaiden, still loving him, grants. Nothing 
now stands in the way of Sybil and Richard, and the scene ends with 
rejoicing.” 

Musically Lloyd cannot be said to write in an original vein ; the work 
begins with a Wolf-Ferrari-like overture and then progresses through 
several passages that are reminiscent of Giordano, the lesser-known 
Italian verismo composers, and of the early Richard Strauss, to a 
Falstaffian finale. Often there are long orchestral passages during which 
the singers have to sit or stand about doing nothing, and even the 
experienced Dennis Arundell could do little with such moments dramatic- 
ally. There were however some good moments, and the scene between 
Sybil and John in the first scene of the second act, was the outstanding 
one in the opera. 


Gita Denise (the Gleemaiden) with the Tumbler and a villager. 
Photo Western Daily Press 
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Redvers Llewellyn as John Socman. 
Photo Western Daily Press 


The name part was played by 
Redvers Llewellyn, looking for all 
the world like Iago and singing the 
part of the Scarpia-like magistrate 
in a full-blooded style. His first 
act costume seemed a trifle un- 
fortunate resembling as it did 
Abanazar in Aladdin. 

Ruth Packer was able with her 
experienced art to make Sybil a 
figure of some sympathy ; her voice 
seems to have become somewhat 
heavier than when | last heard her 
towards the end of the war, but it 
is often beautiful, and her prayer 
in the last act was a fine piece 
of vocalism. John Myrrdin as; 
Richard was in good voice, but could do little to turn the part into 
anything more than the stock operatic lover. Gita Denise as the 
“ Gleemaiden ” had probably the most difficult role in the opera to cope 
with, having to go through three-quarters of the evening looking 
like Ophelia, and having the lion’s share of the opera’s solo efforts. 
I’m afraid that a more experienced artist than Miss Denise is necessary 
for this part ; her singing was marked by a persistent tremolo the whole 
time. Among the minor characters there was a wonderful “ low friar,” 
Brother Tom, who was a mixture of the Tosca Sacristan, Fra Melitone, 
Varlaam and Don Basilio ; Tudor Davies with the most wonderful false 
nose I remember, revelled in this part, and indeed made him the most 
positive personality on the stage. 

Arthur Hammond conducted an orchestra of what appeared to be 
about thirty-five players, with immense energy ; but the quality of the 
playing was not on a particularly high level. The producer, Dennis 
Arundell, would obviously have been happier with more rehearsals, but 
one cannot say as is often the case, that things will improve with future 
performances, for only one more performance of the work has been 
announced for the whole of the Festival period—and that in Northern 

Ireland. This must raise again the question of the position of the Carl Rosa 
in the operatic scheme of this country. Obviously some strong guiding 
hand is necessary to direct the artistic policy of the company, and what is 
needed more than anything else is a permanent or semi-permanent home 
for at least three or four months every year, where adequate rehearsals 
can be held, and where the company need not always be beset with that 
feeling of unrest which must of necessity characterize a touring company. 
H.D.R. 
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ENGLISH OPERA GROUP SEASON (LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH). 
(May $5, 7, 19). 

The Festival of Britain gave the English Opera Group, and London 
audiences, the opportunity for a recapitulation of Benjamin Britten’s 
achievement in the field of Chamber opera. The Beggar’s Opera, perhaps 
because due for a rest, perhaps because not pure Britten, was omitted 
from the repertory, which however included a double bill of un- 
modernized Purcell and Monteverdi; I shall deal with these new 
productions in a later issue of OPERA. 

The Rape of Lucretia, Albert Herring and The Little Sweep have passed 
into international ros/era and there is no point, during the course of 
such a short survey as this, in discussing their respective merits or 
postulating possible shortcomings. The critical point at issue is the 
impact of each performance. 

That of Herring on May 5 was something of an experience. The 
impression left by the early performances under Britten was that the roles 
were so personal in their demands, created as they were for particular 
singers, that any change of cast must be disastrous. Yet only four 
members of the original cast were left in this performance (Parr, Ashton, 
Lumsden, Evans). The experience was that the newcomers were not 
only not inferior to their predecessors, but also that they had made fresh 
personalities of their parts. 

Max Worthley had the hardest task in having to succeed Peter Pears 
as Albert, a characterization that has ripened into a sympathetic study 
in comedy of exceptional brilliance. But even when one forgets that this 
was Max Worthley’s first appearance in the part, his was a thoroughly 
laudable performance. His voice, his stature, his aspect, are altogether 
different from Pears’s, so that there was less temptation to ape the first 
Herring. But over and above this his conception of the character was a 
sharply focussed individual one, though informed (as all characterizations 
must be) first and last by the information supplied in the music. His 
delivery of Albert’s little scena “It seems as clear as clear can be,” of the 
soliloquy in the darkened shop, and of Albert’s Narration, were musical in 
the extreme, naturally at home in Britten’s melodic style yet not quasi- 
Pearsian. Worthley got his laughs in his own way too and I can forsee 
that his performance wil] develop into a more than acceptable complement 
to Pears’s, since it is sincere, intelligent, personal and, what does not 
gainsay its achievement, still rich in promise. 

The new Lady Billows is Victoria Sladen. Vocally she follows the 
interpretative lines very fully planned out by her predecessor—the 
quality of the voice remained echt-Sladen, but revealed a singular 
kinship with Joan Cross’s. But Sladen has not Cross’s inches and so her 
performance made Lady Billows the short, even more insupportable, 
kind of terrifying woman. (At Cross’s first entrance one suspects that 
her height allowed her to ignore the town worthies ; Sladen’s Lady 
Billows couldn’t help seeing them but she ignored them on purpose.) 
Being an experienced, generously responsive artist, her acting and 
singing were always in style but her characterization should not grow 
more ridiculous than it is now. 
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[he decline and fall of Albert Herring: 1 ‘ Refreshing ourselves in the pleasures 
of love’ (Dowling, Evans, Pears). Action Photo Roger Wood 


The smaller parts likewise retain their identity. Bruce Boyce’s 
Mr. Gedge is a nicely controlled burlesque of unction ; his byplay with 
Lady Billows in the conference and at the party drips old world courtesy 
tinged with smugness (where William Parsons’s delightful portrait 
was blandly assured) and he brought beautiful poise to his dissertation 
on virtue, especially in the high-lying tessitura at the end. Tatiana 
Preston was Miss Wordsworth, a prettily, easily sung projection of the 
role set on the right lines for development ; she could allow herself to 
look less youthful, for her behaviour is not consistent with her face. 
Denis Dowling is by now the equal of his superb predecessor as Sid, 
and his vocalization is not so mannered. His beautiful mezza voce execution 
of the arioso Church Yard’s agog stood out from the whole perform- 
ance. The authoritative delights of the original performers need no 
mention here. This performance taught me not to call any member of a 
cast indispensable, but what will the company do for a Florence if Gladys 
Parr is ill? The children behaved suitably abominably. Norman Del Mar 
set lively tempi, quickly cured (though he couldn’t prevent) one or two 
hiatuses between stage and orchestra, and generally established and 
sustained a properly bwffo atmosphere with skilful exuberance. 

He was again in charge on the following Saturday afternoon for The 
Little Sweep and his friendly encouragement was as sincere, his jovial 
asides as spontaneous, as ever. There was a different Norman in George 
Prangnell who filled the difficult role competently, sang with gusto and 
only fell short in overdoing the comic business. Doreen Orme sang 
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Juliet’s aria “Soon the coach” charmingly; the other children act 
nicely but are shy of singing out—the new Sam is best in this respect. 
It was good to have all talking the same brand of English. Among the 
old hands Pamela Woolmore sang and acted prettily and Gladys Parr was 
a tower of strength. 

I attended the last night of The Rape. That meant that I missed Stanley 
Pope’s Junius, and Adele Leigh’s Lucia but I saw a new Tarquin, 
Collatinus and—yes, a new Lucretia. Nancy Evans was ill and Catherine 
Lawson took over the role for the first time, at eight hours’ notice. 
She made a handsomely noble heroine, with a voice of highly sympathetic 
quality in the middle and upper registers ; below about B flat the timbre 
changes noticeably and tends to hollowness. Her interpretation of 
Lucretia’s music was at all time sure and intelligent, sometimes (in the 
sustained phrases of her first entry and in her Flower song) most moving. 
Bruce Boyce sang excellently as Tarquinius but both he and she had 
difficulty in managing the ineffectual production of the Rape scene as it 
now stands. Neither seemed to know where they were going to move 
next or why. The original working-out of this scene, when Lucretia 
did not get out of bed at all, was perhaps unconvincing but it bespoke 
a statuesque artifice that, once understood, was far more acceptable. 
Harold Williams made a vocally sympathetic Collatinus but his poses 
were more stagnant than statuesque. Joan Cross and Peter Pears, the 
Choruses, put over the pietistic commentary as convincingly as can be 
conceived ; if we now accept these textual glosses, it is their doing. 
Josef Krips’s conduct of the performance was nothing short of masterly, 
in the real Britten manner—his piano continuo in recitatives could 
especially be admired. The stage management and the lighting in all these 
performances, could have benefited with accuracy, even when their 
effect was not disastrous. 

The strongest total impression left by this season was that the operas 
bring out the best (sometimes a quite unforeseeable best) in their execu- 
tants ; and that there is no effort to be sensed in this stature-increasing 
process. The conclusion one must draw is that Britten’s operatic style 
is the sort of English one, into which English singers don’t have to 
think themselves—just as Italians don’t have to ponder deeply before 
they launch into Bellini or Verdi. Proper production and a troupe (not 
to say “‘ team ”’) spirit must help, of course, but the music is at the root 
of this high standard. William Mann. 
COVENT GARDEN. Das Rheingold (May 4) & Die Walkiire (May 10). 

I do not pretend to have heard all the performances of Wagner which 
have taken place at Covent Garden since the war, but my impression is 
that this on May 4 was in many ways the best I have heard. The orchestra 
played excellently throughout and the performance of the Prelude was a 
considerable feat in the art of balance ; the singers, Rhinemaidens apart, 
were well cast and vocally up to their roles ; and the scenery and lighting, 
if contributing little positive, did not actually misbehave. Much of the 
credit for the performance must go to the conductor, and certainly in 
Rankl’s direction the taut nervousness, which has so often stood between 


II ‘Ob, maybe, soon I'l] have the chance to get away.’ Action photo Roger Wood 
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him and his intentions in the past, was replaced by that mixture of relaxa- 
tion and certainty which engenders contidence amongst the performers. 

I was hardly prepared for the high promise of Rheingold to lead to the 
disappointment of Wa/kiire. Rankl’s good musical shaping of the one 
was not at all evident in the other ; the orchestra was less impressive ; 
the scenery (and production) between them caused more laborious and 
unnecessary staircase journeys than I could count; and there was less 
good singing. 

Far above any of the other individual characterisations was that of 
Hans Hotter, the Wotan in both operas. His virtues are on such a scale 
as to dwarf any incidental faults he may exhibit, and the majestic singing 
and acting, to say nothing of the vast, handsome voice and the vast, 
handsome presence, between them make his Wotan as impressive when 
angry as it is moving when tender. | suppose it is possible that we shall 
one day see another Wotan as good, but | cannot think it in the least 
likely. Edith Coates was again Fricka, happier in Wa/kdre than in 
Rheingold, where she allowed the shrew she was playing to be unnecessarily 
evident in her voice. Svanholm was once again cast to play his way 
through the entire cycle, in defiance of Wagner’s explicit directions : [ 
find his vocal dryness, the lack of expansiveness in his style, and his 
collection of mannerisms less disturbing in Loge than in Siegmund, for 
whom he finds altogether too little of the poetic. A newcomer to Wagner 
at Covent Garden was Otakar Kraus (as he has presumably come to 
stay, one hopes the programme eventually spells his name right) ; his 
Alberich has already been praised in no uncertain terms, and certainly it 
was a really fine achievement, and very welcome in this particular role 
where singing is apt to be lost in the desperate search for ‘ character.’ 
One hopes his success in this specialized role will not encourage him to 
forget that a singing line is the musical foundation of a singer’s art. 
Gottlob Frick (Fafner and Hunding) has a dark, sinister bass voice, and 
his singing was acceptable if in no way exceptional. His acting was on a 
rather lower level. Anni Konetzni is far too experienced to be un- 
successful as Briinnhilde, but she had all her work cut out to weather the 
storm and emerge triumphant at the end. Jean Watson displayed her 
very beautiful and well-controlled contralto voice in the short but 
important role of Erda. The Valkyries sang with gusto and a quantity 
of excellent tone, but not even the vocal sheet-anchor which Monica 
Sinclair provided could keep the Rhinemaiden trio fast at it moorings. H. 
Sieg fried C* Gétterddmmerung (May 18 and 24). 

As in this year’s Ring we saw one Briinnhilde being put to sleep, another 
being awakened by Siegfried and yet a third emerging from the caveat the 
beginning of Gétterddmmerung, and as there was an interval of exactly three 
weeks between the first and last nights of the drama, it would hardly 
appear to matter that the component parts of the cycle are being reviewed 
by two different critics, so lacking in continuity was the whole affair. 

What had promised to be a fine Ring became, like the famous curate’s 
egg, good only in parts, and in fact it was the first and last evenings of the 
cycle that gave the greatest pleasure. The Siegfried performance was 
particularly disappointing in that Hotter ill-treated his noble voice and 
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Hans Hotter as Wotan in‘ Die Walkiire.’ Action photo by Roger Wood 


Varnay wobbled during the greater part of the final scene ; Gasterddmmerung 
however was vocally a thoroughly exciting evening. 

Orchestrally however Sieg fried was better than Gétterddmmerung though 
in neither work did Rankl achieve that feeling of relaxation which had 
characterized his Rheingold; as last year one felt in Gatterddmmerung the lack 
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Astrid Varnay as Briinnhilde. 


of spaciousness and was worried 
by the speed of the Rhine journey 
and the Funeral March and by the 
overloud timpani and unfortunate 
horn playing. The placing of the 
harps above the orchestra in a 
stage box, achieved some effects 
which Wagner could never have 
envisaged. 

As Siegfried, Svanholm displayed 
an altogether warmer voice than on 
any of his previous visits here (he 
confessed to me that singing in some 
dozen or so performances of 
Fledermaus in New York this year 
had benefited his voice). Dramat- 
ically he still indulged in too many 
obvious poses, but was not as 
annoying by half as last year; 
indeed in the last act of Gétterddmmerung he rose to great heights. Varnay’s 
Siegfried Briinnhilde was vocally less impressive than in 1948, though 
the singing of the section known as the Siegfried Idy/l was a beautiful piece 
of work. Visually she is surely the most comely Briinnhilde ever to greet 
the sun, and though her acting did not go down too well in all quarters 
(she was accused of being too Hollywood), she at least presented a 
radiant young woman, falling passionately in love with her deliverer— 
and is that so wrong ? 

The Gétterdimmerung Briinnhilde of Flagstad was unforgettable. 
Great is an adjective to be applied sparingly as far as operatic performances 
are concerned, but it can fairly be applied to this one. Looking serenely 
beautiful and in superb voice she gave an exhibition of. vocalism that 
will be treasured by all those who were privileged to hear it. Will one 
ever forget her scene with Waltraute, the cry she uttered as the ring was 
snatched from her finger, the vehemence with which she denounced 
Siegfried, the hatred that flashed in her eyes as she pushed his hand off 
Hagen’s spear in the oath scene, and the tragic and beautiful closing scene ? 
It is indeed a sad thought that she has decided to renounce her Valkyrie- 
hood ; but how lucky we are to have lived and heard her ; 1 doubt if 
there will be another Briinnhilde like her in our generation. 

In Siegfried Hotter surprisingly bullied that fine voice of his ; Klein 
repeated his masterly Mime and Kraus confirmed that he is the finest 
Alberich of the day. Jean Watson again was an eminently successful 
Erda, but Audrey Bowman’s W aldvogel was something of an embarrass- 
ment. In Gétterddmmerung Rothmiiller sang his first Wagnerian part in 
London, and most successful he was, presenting the Gibichung king as a 
weak character, lacking in moral fibre. Gottlob Frick’s Hagen was not 
of the same calibre as Weber’s or Ernster’s, his interpretation lacking 
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any kind of subtlety ; this Hagen was a forthright bully of a man, and it 
was sung in exactly that kind of way. Sylvia Fisher did all that could 
be done with the ineffective part of Gutrune, and Coates rose to the full 
heights of her power in the last section of the Waltraute scene. The 
Norn trio was a sad let down after last year, Barbara Howitt’s singing 
of the second Norn being well below ‘standard ; however the Rhine- 
maidens were rather better. 

The production and lighting presented their old story of mistakes, 
mishaps and misconceptions. Why did the Wanderer not wear his hat 
and why did his spear tail to break > Why did Fafner’s voice so obviously 
emerge so far to the left of and in front of the dragon ?, Why did Siegfried 
appear in an amber spotlight in the last scene of the opera of that name? 
In Gétterddmmerung why did the Norns descend to Mother Earth by 
walking up a slope ? What went wrong with Siegfried’s entry in the last 
scene of the first act when he appears in Gunther’s guise ? What sort 
of a sunrise was there in the second act that could silhouette Hagen as 
it did against the mountains and sky >—and so I could go on listing the 
things that should have happened and didn’t, or that did happen and 
shouldn’t, especially in the immolation scene, which was something of 
a disaster in the wrong sense of the word. 1 know Covent Garden can 
do better than this. Is it perhaps time another producer had his turn at 
“The Ring” ? H.D.R. 
COVENT GARDEN. Fidelio (May 21). 

It is true that Beethoven was least himself on the stage, but with the 
most original genius (as well as with the most unoriginal hack) the way 
from least-himself to most-himself is short. In other words, though 
Beethoven is not Fidelio, Fidelio is great Beethoven, and a production of 
the opera should make one continuously alive to the rebirth of drama 
out of the spirit of absolute music. 

It is immoral to be polite in the face of profanation. The production 
under review showed the birth of an unconscious parody out of the 
spirit of producing. The astounding ballet scene between Pizarro and 
Leonora had to be seen to be adequately appraised, but the printed word 
will do in the case of the First Prisoner’s masquerade. He was dressed up 
as a priest—the inanest idea, one may safely surmise, in the annals of 
operatic production. The very slightest understanding of the music 
makes it clear that the simple, sublime and sudden G major sentence 
in the prisoners’ chorus is not a little sermon, not a piece of professional 
advice: the prisoner is not intent upon impressing anything upon his 
fellow sufferers, but expresses a simple and ordinary man’s—Anyman’s— 
calm and (in more than one sense) liberating trust in God. It was, of 
course, for this reason that Beethoven wrote over the solo “ one or several 
of the prisoners,” not perhaps because he thought that the chorus’s solo 
tenor might not be good enough. Covent Garden’s may well be the 
first priest in history who said the right thing and yet debased his religion. 

Musically, the bad was bad and the good was not so good as it could 
have been owing to Rankl’s absurdly exaggerated tempi in at least five 
numbers (1, 2, 4, 6, 11) and the crude and cruelly anti-vocal noise that 
emanated more or less continuously from the orchestra pit ; not to speah 
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of the conductor’s neglect of such things as the first act’s first motifs 
all-important first quaver, which under his hands became a sprightly 
semiquaver, or the piano subito after the second duet’s last fermata, which 
was simply ignored. He had however some masterly moments particularly 
in the two overtures. In the first for instance the return of the opening 
allegro was marked by a strongly forward-urging tempo, thus driving 
the phrase on as it were over the fermata and the adagio to the coda. 

Schwarzkopf was highly enjoyable if one forgot how good she could 
be in different circumstances ; the phrase “ mit unaussprechlich siisser 
Lust,” for instance, with the italicized syllable descending from the 
aria’s apex, was an experience under Furtwa4ngler at last year’s Salzburg 
Festival, whereas at the present pace it became a fairly expressive vocal 
exercise. Flagstad tried and often did her best with a réle for whose 
greater part she is constitutionally unsuited. There remained Patzak— 
one of the sovereign singers and musicians of today and yesterday. 
He was chased through the quick part of his scena (which Beethoven 
wished to be rendered “ in an ecstasy bordering on madness, yet calm ”’) 
at such a speed that much of the overpowering, almost superhuman 
phrasing of his Salzburg performances was lost ; for example, the urging, 
implied slurs, over the crotchet rests, from one “ der” to the next, had 
to give way to an attempt to find room at all for something resembling 
a crotchet rest. Altogether, it needed indeed a Patzak to shine through 
this rather mediocre effort and to send one home with an unshaken belief 
in the necessity of opera. Hans Keller. 
Ii Trovatore (May 25). 

This was a performance that, until the last act, was frankly bad. It was 
often less than routine, and indeed confirmed our opinion that something 
will have to be done next season about the Italian section of the repertory. 
Orchestrally everyone was in a tearing hurry ; Gellhorn appeared to have 
not one train to catch but several ; so fast and furious was his conducting 
that scarcely anyone on the stage had time to breath between one phrase 
and the next. 

It is surely about time too, that someone took Mr. Midgley firmly 
by the hand and pointed out to him that it is not in the best of taste to 
change the notes that Verdi wrote for others that the tenor prefers, 
nor to add to them, nor when he does sing them, to ignore their value. 
The depressing thing about it was that nearly all the audience appeared 
to approve of this lack of respect for the score on the part of their idol — 
that is if the applause he received means anything. 

Astrid Varnay was the Leonora, phrasing magnificently and singing 
with dramatic intensity ; she again spoiled much of our pleasure with the 
wobble which seems to have afflicted her this season, but by the last 
act she lost it and D’amor sull ali rosee was beautifully done, with some 
exquisitely soft tone. From that point to the end of the opera we had 
some very fine singing from her. The rest of the cast was familiar, but 
the small part of Inez deserved better treatment than it received at the 
hands of Leonne Mills. H.D.R. 
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OPERA CALENDAR 


(All performances are subject to alteration) 
COVENT GARDEN 








Jun2 25... Boheme July 2... Meistersinger 
26 ... Pilgrim’s Progress 3... Ballet 
27... Butterfly 4 ... Ballet 
28 ... Tosca 5 Meistersinger 
29 +... Meistersinger (Ist perf.) 6 Ballet 
30... Tristan (Flagstad’s last 7... Meistersinger (Last night 
London Isolde) of season) 
LEEDS 
July 9 ... Rigoletto July 16... Rosenkavalier 
10 ... Butterfly 17... Tosca 
Il... Rosenkavalier 18 ... Lohengrin 
12... Pilgrim’s Progress 19... Carmen 
13... Fidelio 20 ... Lohengrin 
14(mat.) Rigoletto 21 (mat.) Butterfly 
14 (eve.) Carmen 22 (eve.) Tosca 
LIVERPOOL 
July 23... Tristan July 26 ... Tosca 
24 ... Tosca 27... Rosenkavalier 
25... Tristan 28... Aida 


Guest artists on tour include: Kirsten Flagstad (Isolde), Erna Berger (Sophie and Gilda 
in Leeds), Doris Doree (Tosca), Hilde Zadek (Aida and Tosca), Karl Kamann (Kurwenal). 
Otakar Kraus (Scarpia), Franz Lechleitner (Radames), Dorothy MacNiel (Sophie in Liverpool). 


ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 
At Cheltenham : 


July 9, 11, 13, 14 Sleeping Children (Easdale) and The Wandering Scholar 
(Holst). 

July 10,12, 14(eve.) Dido & Aeneas and Il Combattimento di Tancredi e 
Clorinda 


At Liverpool : 
July 30, August 4 Dido and Il Combattimento 
July 31, August 2 The Sleeping Children and The Wandering Scholar 
August |, 3 ... Albert Herring 
August 2, 3, 4 Let’s Make an Opera 
(all matinees) 


Glyndebourne dates are given on page 401. 


B.B.C. (All Third Programme except Tosca on June 28). 
June 28 Idomeneo (from Glyndebourne). 
28 Tosca (from Covent Garden) (Act | Home Service. Act II Midland). 
July 2 Meistersinger (from Covent Garden). 
5 Cosi fan Tutte (from Glyndebourne). 
7 Figaro (from Glyndebourne). 
10 Dido and Aeneas (from Cheltenham). 
13 The Sleeping Children (from Cheltenham). 
14 Iidomeneo (from Glyndebourne) 
19 Don Giovanni (from Glyndebourne). 
28 Vespri Siciliani (Florence Festival recording). 
August 3 Albert Herring (from Liverpool). 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Found:d and Controlled by the Corporation of the City of London since 1880 
Principal: EDRIC CUNDELL, C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


COMPLETE TRAINING FOR THE Prospectus, and all further information from: 
OPERATIC PROFESSION. PRIVATE RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary, 
night LESSONS IN SINGING, AND ALL JOHN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA 
ason) MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 
SUBJECTS. Telephones: CENTRAL 4459, 9977, 3464 











SALZBURG 
FESTIVAL 

, "om Your quickest and most comfortable 
JULY 27th to route is to fly Swissair via Ziirich to 


Salzburg. This service commences 


AUVGwS e on May 26th at the Excursion rate 
AUGUST 21st (valid 23 days) of £33 12s. Od. return. 





ilda Also daily direct services by pressurised Convair to Ziirich and 
nal). Geneva with air connections to Innsbruck, Linz, Nice, Barcelona, 
001). Rome, Athens, Istanbul, Cairo, Lydda, Prague, Belgrade, Munich, 
Nuremberg, Stuttgart, Frankfurt, Dusseldorf and Hamburg. 


REDUCED FARES BY NIGHT SERVICE 
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For information and bookings 


ie consult your TRAVEL AGENT or phone 


SWISSAIR 


London, REGent 6737 - Manchester, BLAckfriars 1033 - Glasgow, CITy 6491/2 
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THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 
hold the largest stock of fibre-played records in the country 
: @ CLASSICAL and OPERATIC only 
Special sections for Collectors’ Items—Deletions—Automatic Couplings 
and odd Parts of Complete works, at moderate prices for sale or exchange. 


@ NO LISTS—CALLERS ONLY Private Collections purchased. 
Full stocks of all new records kept. Every possible accessory. 


121-3 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : TEMPLE BAR 3007. Hours: 10 a.m. to 5.30p.m. | o'clock Thurs. 4 p.m. Sats. 





Kindly mention Opera when communicating with advertisers. 








ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING 


MARIA SANTI 
(Former Royal Opera House, Rome—Prof. R. Music Academy Milan—B.B.C.) 


Voice Production and Full Training for 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio, Rapto, ENSEMBLE SINGING 
Italian Bel Canto method used by the R. Academy of Music, Milan. 
DINELY STUDIOS, DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, LONDON, W.! 
Enquiries : 44 Westbere Road, London, N.W.2. 


Connesseur Record Ce 





Ivor Finlay -— James A. Jagger John Bath 
The following Operas are now available on Long Playing Records : 
Fidelio Hansel and Gretel L’Amico Fritz 
The Consul The Telephone The Medium 
Idomeneo Impresario Don Giovanni 
Merry Wives of Windsor Tales of Hoffmann La Boheme 
La Serva Padrona Gianni Schicci Turandot 
Madame Butterfly ll Tabarro La Figlia del Regimento 
Cenerentola L’Amore dei Tre Re Eugen Onegin 
Salome Elektra Forza del Destino 
Ernani Falstaff Flying Dutchman 
Rosenkavclier Tristan and Isolde 


Send for particulars of the above and stamp for our latest list. 


Overseas Enquiries particularly invited. 
Prompt attention and personal service. 


Good Prices paid for Operatic Records in good condition. 
9 Newport Place, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2_ GERrard 344 


Daily (except Thursdays) |! a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 


OPERA AT HOME 


The choice of a sound reproducer for one’s own home 
must necessarily involve many factors. 

Essentially the problem is to combine the most pleasing 
and natural acoustic performance with an attractive, har- 
moniousappearance and moderate dimensions. We believe, 
and are encouraged in this by the very kind appreciation 
of our friends who own them, that our 501 cabinet with 
our 150 unit together form the nearest approach made so 
far tothe ideal home sound reproducer, regardless of price. 


BARKER NATURAL SOUND REPRODUCERS 
BCM AADU, LONDON, W.C.I. 


Kindly mention Opera when communicating with advertisers 
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New Developments in Sound 
Reproduction 


From the earliest days of the phonograph, it has been the aim of 
scientific research to record and reproduce sound faithfully. This aim 
has, in turn, given birth to the gramophone disc, the electrically recorded 
disc, the amplifier, the loudspeaker and so on up to such refinements 
as the diamond pick-up and the highly selective controls of tone volume. 
This research has now achieved a high degree of excellence ; the last 
development, both functionally and for convenience of operation, being 
the installment of the equipment in two cabinets, the first containing two 
loudspeakers, and the other the amplifier, record player, radio unit 
and all controls. There is now on the market this form of equipment, 
in which the loudspeaker cabinet contains a cone unit and the highly 
delicate ‘Corner Ribbon’ unit. These two combined reproduce with a 
fidelity not yet exceeded the full range of sound from the lowest base 
to the highest treble of any recording or broadcast. The second cabinet 
containing the controls houses the Q.U.A.D. amplifier especially 
designed for obtaining the maximum results from this delicately balanced 
speaker unit. The cabinet containing the controls, being mobile, is 
always conveniently beside the listener, whilst the loudspeaker unit can 
be placed in any position acoustically most advantageous. The whole 
of this equipment has been co-ordinated in two cabinets designed by 
Mr. Peter Hildesley, whose name is known wherever fine furniture 
is appreciated. The Electronics Department of Peter Hildesley, Ltd., 
is demonstrating and supplying the whole equipment at their showrooms, 


73, Grosvenor Street, W.1. It is advisable to telephone GRO 3038 


or MAY 6914 for an appointment. [Advt.] 
Published by Ballet Publications Ltd., and printed by Hutchings & Crowsley 
117 Fulham Road, S.W.3 





FESTIVAL SEASON of the 


ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 


By Benjamin Britten :— 
ALBERT HERRING THE RAPE OF LUCRETIA 
LET'S MAKE AN OPERA! 


By Brian Easdale :— 
THE SLEEPING CHILDREN 


By Gustave Holst :— 
THE WANDERING SCHOLAR 


By Purcell :— 
DIDO AND AENEAS 
(In a new realisation by Benjamin Britten) 
By Monteverdi :— 
COMBATTIMENTO DI TANCREDI E CLORINDA 


HOLLAND : 
June 20th—June 28th 


Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda 
Dido and Aeneas 


CHELTENHAM : 
July 9th—July 14th 


7th Annual Festival of British Contemporary Music 
World Premiére of 
The Sleeping Children by Brian Easdale 
Preceded by The Wandering Scholar (Holst) 
Dido and Aeneas Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda 


LIVERPOOL : 
July 30th—August 4th 


Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda (July 30th and August 4th) 
Dido and Aeneas (July 30th & Aug. 4th) Albert Herring (Aug. Ist & 3rd) 
The Wandering Scholar (July 31st and August 2nd) 

The Sleeping Children (July 3lst and August 2nd) 
Performances of ‘*Facade’’ conducted by William Walton 
with Edith Sitwell (Speaker) (August Ist and 2nd) 

Let’s Make an Opera! (August 2nd, 3rd and 4th—Matinees) 
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